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MANAGEMENT WLADI Mi R LU BARS KY 119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Announces for 1951-1952 


the availability for Local Managers and their Audiences 
of the following outstanding personalities 


Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli 
Pianist 


"..an historic name and talent... the finest 
pianist of the younger generation in the whole 
world.’’—London Daily Telegraph 


RCA RECORDINGS 


Nicola Rossi Lemeni 
Bass 


La Scala Opera, Milan 


Presently appearing at Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires 


CETRA-SORIA RECORDINGS 


EEE 


Giuseppe Taddei 


Baritone 


NT 


La Scala Opera, Milan; Vienna State Opera; 
Opera Nacional, Mexico 


Aone 


“Unswerving musicality and remarkably 
powerful voice,’"—Giornale D'Italia 


CETRA-SORIA RECORDINGS 





Maestro Argeo Quadri 
Conductor 


aT eae enetienmeeiamide 


La Scala Opera, Milan 








Giannino Carpi 
Violinist 


Director, Conservatory of Bolzano, Italy 


“It is not necessary to be a prophet to predict 
a grand future and career, the biggest of 
violinists.""—Zino Francescatti 


V.D.P. RECORDINGS 





Naomi Ornest 
Soprano 
Currently on European Concert-Opera Tour 
“Miss Ornest's voice is pure and sweet.”— 
New York Times 


“Her voice has tremendous range."’"—Amster- 
dam Het Vrije Volk 


“A light, pretty soprano voice.”—London 
Times 


“...extremely gifted young singer.” 


Vienna 
Kurier 


Renato Gavarini 
Tenor 


Successful appearances in Italy 
CETRA-SORIA RECORDINGS 


Charles Yearsley 
Tenor 


Currently on European Concert-Opera Tour 


“Talented ...a very fine voice.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


“...marvellous warmth ...high point of the 
evening.”’—Vienna Kurier 


Franco Ferrara 
Symphonic Conductor 


Director, Academy of Santa Cecilia, Rome. 
RCA RECORDINGS 


and 


Gioacchino Forzano 


Stage Director, La Scala Opera, Milan. 
Author. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS 


European concert tours, and operatic debuts in italy 
arranged and guaranteed. Instrumentalists and 
vocalists. Full information upon request. 
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“4 An American Musie Critie in Britain 


By Ceci, SMITH 
LTHOUGH the festival of Brit- States from October, 1951, to March, as soloist in the first movement of conceal his puzzlement when we talked 
ain did not open until May 1, 1952. Two further productions at Beethoven's Third Piano Concerto. the matter over after the test con- 
signs of its approach were Sadler’s Wells remain in the future To make the test a fair one, an audi- cert. He promised that the manage- 
evident in London during the_month as I write these paragraphs—a re- ence of capacity size was provided. ment would keep on trying to achieve 
of April. The new Royal Festival vival of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, Much had been made, in advance a perfect tonal result. He was far 
Hall, in the lee of W aterloo’ Station which in this festival year is finally publicity, of the extensive scientific from certain that much improvement 
on the South Jank of _the Thames, winning recognition as the first great research that underlay the construc- could be made before Sir Malcolm 
was submitted to a series of acous- classic of native English operatic tion of the auditorium. At one point Sargent and Sir Adrian Boult con- 
tical tests in preparation for the literature, and the ballet Harlequin in _ the scientists were entirely successful: ducted the initial concert for their 
dedicatory program, to be attended by April, with choreography by Cranko The location of the building between royal audience. But he undertook to 
the King and the Queen, on May 3. and music by Richard Arnell, who busy railway tracks and an equally continue the struggle “for several 
The Royal Philharmonic Chorus, six four years ago composed the score busy automobile bridge has not proved __ years,” if necessary 
hundred voices strong, put the finish- for Beauty and the Beast for Ballet to be a disadvantage. The concert — 
ing touches on its rehearsals of the Society in New York. hall proper is enclosed in an air 
stags: ering list of major choral works The London operatic schedule is space, so that vibrations of the outer HE most distinguished musical oc- 
it will sing in the course of the formal further enriched by the English Opera walls are not transmitted to the audi- casion in the month of April, inevi- 
two-month London Season of the Society, a small but expert troupe ence-room. tably, was the premiere of The Pil- 
Arts, from May 1 to June 30—Elgar’s that has until now confined its efforts In nearly every other regard—ex- 8tim’s Progress. The first-night audi 
The Kingdom, The Apostles, and The to the works of Benjamin Britten. cept its appearance, with boxes that ence included not only the 78-year-old 
Dream of Gerontius; Walton’s Bel- Too late for report in this issue, it appear to be pretty little individual = git but also the archbish ps ol 
shazzar’s Feast; Vaughan Williams’ will present, at the Lyric Theatre units floating in mid-air, and walls York and Canterbury and half of the 
A Se Symphony ; and Herbert Hammersmith, a version of Dido and decorated with handsome wood panel- ™0st celebrated musicians in England 
Howells’ new Hymnus Paradisi. The Aeneas prepared by Britten, in a ling and red leather—the Royal Fes- Vaughan Williams is regarded in 
major orchestras braced themselves double bill with Monteverdi’s Il Com- tival Hall was disappointing. The England with an admiration that ap- 
for a round of daily concerts during battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda sound of the orchestra from the seats PToaches veneration. The whistling 
the same period, when visitors from (the opera that suggests the story but lower down (officially, in England yelling ovation that greeted him when 
abroad are expected to crowd both does not, alas, provide the score for the stalls) was harsh and uncouth. he appeared for a curtain call at the 
: the new 3,000-seat Festival Hall and William Dollar’s ballet The Duel). Brass and percussion roughly over- ¢nd of his three-hour musical testa- 
the century-old, 6,000-seat Royal Al- Mr. Britten himself will conduct this powered strings and woodwinds, Tim- ent of faith and aspiration was al 
bert Hall nearly every evening. While Dill. In the course of the English pani boomed like cannon, and in the most shocking in its frank extrover- 
bracing themselves, the orchestras Opera Society season, The Rape of Prelude to Die Meistersinger the ‘iO. Those who imagine the English 
played their current assignments as Lucretia will be conducted by Josef triangle sounded like a fire alarm to be a reserved and phlegmatic race 
though their thoughts were wholly on Krips, and Albert Herring and Let's In the balcony the tone was pleas- should have been present on this oc- 
the future rather than the immediate Make an Opera by Norman Del Mar.  anter, but it was thin and devoid of Casion 
present. The dance schedule in May will be both fullness and charm. The high The Pilgrim’s Progress, nearly fifty 
Both the Royal Opera House, extended by seasons given by Ram _ frequencies were favored at the ex- years in the making, is both a sum 
Covent Garden, and the younger and Gopal and his Indian company, and pense of the bass; the tone sounded ary and an explanation of Vaughan 
smaller Sadler’s Wells Theatre by the so-called Festival Ballet, head- like that of a phonograph with the Williams’ whole development as a 
mounted iimportant festival produc- ed by Alicia Markova, Anton Dolin, frequency control turned much too Composer. From the early days of 
tion in April, in order to have them, and Nathalie Krassovska. far toward “high.” Possibly there is his career he has always felt a deep 
presumably, in shipshape condition by some favored spot in the hall in affinity for John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
the time the hoped-for stream of dol- N invited audience was permitted which the sound is balanced, sonorous Progress. One of his earliest ven 
lar visitors began to flow in from to sample the sound of the Royal and gracious to the ear. If there is. tures into the range of dramatic music 
Southampton and Croydon Airport. Festival Hall at an acoustic test on I did not stumble on it; and if there (as Hubert Foss points out in an arti 
On April 26 Covent Garden offered April 15, scarcely more than a fort- is such a spot, not everyone will be Cle in the British Broadcasting Cor 
its sole operatic novelty of the sea- night before the formal opening. Sir able to sit in it : poration’s weekly publication, Radi 
son, the world premiere of Ralph Adrian Boult conducted the London John Shove, director of the Royal /7tmes) was a church pageant con 
Vaughan Williams’ “morality” The Philharmonic, with Denis Matthews Festival Hall, made no aitempt to taining a scene from the famous 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Earlier, on April allegory. Although the fact seems not 
12, the Sadler's Wells Ballet, which to be widely known, his famous Fan- 
is also housed at Covent Garden tasia on a Theme of Tliomas Tallis 
(thanks to a nomenclature that is a was also partly inspired by Bunyan 
source of confusion to every non- \ more direct influence is apparent in 
? Londoner), offered its one and only the one-act opera The Shepherds of 
‘4 addition to the repertory already the Delectable Mountains, composed 
e3 familiar in the United States—Fred- in 1922, and incorporated without 
! erick Ashton’s choreography for Ra- change into the fourth act of The 


Pilgrim’s Progress 

The new opera, or “morality,” as 
Vaughan Williams calls it, contains 
not only this opera and references to 
the Tallis Fantasia, but also passages 
quoted with little or no change from 
the masque Job and the slow move 
ment of the Fifth Symphony. These 
are not nostalgic memories, like the 
citations of themes from earlier 
operas and tone poems in the closing 
portion of Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben 
They are a living part of the organic 
whole of the new work., in no way 
separated from the rest of its tex- 
ture. In effect, Bunyan’s allegory is 
now revealed as the focus of Vaughan 
Williams’ spiritual thought over the 
years. Now that The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress has made this preoccupation 


vel’s Daphnis and Chloe, which was a 
failure when Michel Fokine staged it 
for Diaghileff in 1912, and, unhappily, 
remained a failure when Ashton had 
finished with it. 


HE eager and intelligent resident 

company at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre set itself a somewhat more 
ambitious production schedule. Leos 
Janacek’s thirty-year-old opera Katya 
Kabanova was staged for the first 
time in Britain on April 10. A week 
earlier John Cranko’s ballet Pineapple 
Poll, based on one of Gilbert’s Bab 
Ballads and danced to a potpourri of 
Sullivan tunes, was brought out by 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet. 
This company, a youthful group dis- 
tinct from the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 













at Covent Garden, and not, as is Angus McBean clear, it will be impossible to contem- 
sometimes supposed, a mere junior The first scene in Leos Janacek's Katya Kabanova, which was produced plate a considerable body of his earlier 
- company to it, will tour the United by the Sadler's Wells Opera Company for the first time in Britain (Continued on page 10) 


Moy, 1951 
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New York City 
Offers Property 


For Music Center 


Plans for the construction of a 
music center on Columbus Circle to 
house both the Metropolitan Opera 
Association and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York are 
now under construction, according to 
a statement made by Robert Moses, 
chairman of the New York slum clear- 
ance committee, before the Greater 
New York Civic Center Association 
on May 8. 

Mr. Moses said that the land bor- 
dered by 58th Street, 60th Street, 
Columbus Circle, Ninth Avenue, and 
Columbus Avenue, would be acquired 
this year. The city intends to build 
a $20,000,000 convention hall and a 
1,000-car garage on the north half of 
the site. Of the remainder, 80,000 
square feet fronting on Columbus 
Circle have been offered free to the 
opera and orchestral organizations 
if they decide to build on it. The 
rest of the land would be used to 
erect new apartment houses to meet 
requirements of the federal law 
governing the clearance of slum areas. 

Although the land, said to be worth 
$1,000,000, would be given to them, 
the Metropolitan and the Philhar- 
monic would have to finance the erec- 
tion of the music center themselves. 
This provides the greatest obstacle to 
acceptance of the offer. 

George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
opera association, said that the board 
of directors had expressed deep ap- 
preciation of the offer and had re- 
ferred to the site as “ideal” for a 
new opera house. He pointed out that 
the association has been obliged this 
year to make a public drive for funds 
to meet deficits, and that a new opera 
house would probably cost in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000. It was 
estimated that the sale of the present 
opera house at 39th Street and Broad- 
way would realize less than $4,000,- 
000. The property § might bring 
$5,000,000, but there are mortgages of 
$1,100,000 against it. However, a 
special committee has been appointed 
to study the offer, which was made 
some weeks before Mr. Moses’ an 
nouncement, and it has already met 
several times for discussion. 

Floyd G. Blair, president of the 
Philharmonic society, admitted that 
the possibility of a joint music center 
was being looked into by his organiza- 
tion but that it was still too soon to 
make any further statements on the 
subjec t 


Philharmonic Returns 
To Roxy Theatre Stage 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony began its second engagement 
at the Roxy Theatre in New York 
on May 9. It had played there for 
two weeks last September—the first 
major American orchestra to appear 
as part of the regular bill in a mo- 
tion-picture theatre. It is again stay- 
ing for two weeks. 

Four concerts a day are given un- 
der the direction of Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, the regular conductor. The 
program, changed from time to time 
during the engagement, is an hour 
long and includes the presentation of 
Michael Rabin as violin soloist. The 
fifteen-year-old son of a member of 
the Philharmonic’s violin section, he 
is making his debut with the orches- 
tra at this time. 

During stage preparations before 
each of the orchestra’s appearances 
Edouard Nies-Berger, organist for 
the ensemble, is playing works by 
Zach on the theatre’s massive organ. 

The concurrent film is I’d Climb the 
Highest Mountain. 

~ 
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Spalding Honored At Banquet 


By Musicians Emergency Fund 





Samuel L. M. Barlow, flanked by Albert Spalding and Fritz Kreisler, ad- 
dresses the guests assembled at the dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


closed his long and notable career 

as a violinist last June, the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund gave a din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 
24. It was attended by nearly 300 
persons. The violinist was feted by 
many of his friends and colleagues, 
notably Fritz Kreisler, who was hon- 
ored by the fund with a ~— func- 
oe on his 75th birthday, last year. 

Calling Mr. Spalding a wonderful vio- 
linist, a distinguished citizen, and a 
patriot, his fellow artist also said that 
“he never fails to play on the heart 
strings of his listeners.” 

Mrs. Lytle Hull, president of the 
fund, said that the dinner was ar- 
ranged in gratitude, affection, appreci- 
ation and admiration for Mr. Spald- 
ing, who had vitally assisted the or- 
ganization. The burden of the guest 
of honor’s acknowledging speech was 
a description of the work of the fund, 
and the introduction of several service 


[: honor of Albert Spalding, who 


Hurok Proposes Fund 
Based on Record Sales 


In a letter to leading record manu- 
facturers S. Hurok, concert manager, 
recently proposed a plan to aid sym 
phonic and operatic organizations. He 
suggested that a fund be established 
by “collecting an extra penny on each 
single record sold and an extra nickel 
on each album or long-playing record.” 
This fund would serve as “an insur- 
ance policy for the nation’s musical 
organizations.” 

In their initial reactions to the sug- 
gestion, executives of the recording 
companies pointed out the problems of 
making such a collection, admitting 
that they might be solved, but dif- 
fered on the advisability of the idea. 
Frank M. Folsom, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, parent 
company of RCA Victor, made clear 
that he was against it as an added 
drain on the record industry. James 
B. Conkling, president of Columbia 
Records; J. W. Murray, vice-presi- 
dent of Capitol Records; and Remy 
Van Wyck Farkas, of London 
Records, have indicated willingness 
to explore further the possibilities of 
the proposal. 

The response from representatives 


of possible beneficiaries of the fund», 


was naturally favorable. George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, wrote that the 


men who are taking advantage of the 
music lessons offered. 

Samuel L. M. Barlow was another 
speaker, and Gladys Swarthout led the 
assemblage in singing For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow. Basil Rathbone 
was the toastmaster. 

Joth Mr. Spalding and Mr. Kreis- 
ler were brought forth as composers, 
with a work of each being played by 
Michael Rabin, fourteen-year-old vio- 
linist, accompanied by his mother. The 
compositions were three excerpts from 
Spalding’s Etchings, Op. 5, and Kreis- 
ler’s Recitative and Scherzo-Caprice. 

Other entertainment was provided 
by Wally Cox, monologuist; Olga 
Coelho, who sang Brazilian songs to 
her own guitar accompaniment; Betty 
Low and William Allyn, who did the 
tango scene from Ring Around the 
Moon; and Hermione Gingold, British 
comedienne, who made her first New 
York appearance in a satire, 

—Q. E. 


scheme “would help to solve the over 
whelming problems faced by the 
Metropolitan,” and Spyros P. Skouras, 
a member of the board of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York, stated that he was in favor of 
such a plan “because it will preclude 
subsidizing by government.” 

At present an informal committec 
representing several organizations is 
working on a system that would over- 
come the difficulties of making the 
collections. 


Opera News Marks 
Fifteenth Birthday 


The magazine Opera News, pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild and edited by Mrs. John De- 
Witt Peltz, brought out a fifteenth- 
anniversary edition on April 16, the 
penultimate issue of the season. The 
cover reproduces that of the first 
issue, showing Kirsten Flagstad, and 
drawings from Pynson’s  sixteenth- 
century Kalendar of Shepherdes to 
symbolize the passing of fifteen years. 
In addition to news and articles about 
the end of the opera season and the 
company’s tour, the issue includes a 
short quotation from the magazine’s 
articles about each of the fifty operas 
that have been broadcast during the 
magazine’s existence. The brief com- 
ments are enlightening and amusing. 


Q. E. 


~ 





Cities Schedule 
Outdoor Concerts 


In Summer Months 


The quantity of music to be pres- 
ented outdoors during the summer of 
1951 in the stadiums, bowls, amphi- 
theatres, and concert sheds through- 
out the nation will be as great as ever, 
according to preliminary announce- 
ments from sponsoring organizations, 
The scheduled activities at some cen- 
ters, notably at Tanglewood, Mass, 
and Central City, Colo., have already 
been listed in recent issues of this 
magazine. Details of other concert 
and opera series follow. 

At Ravinia Park, just north of 
Chicago, the sixteenth annual Ravinia 
Festival will open on June 26. (on- 
certs will be given by the Chicago 
Symphony on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday nights and Sunday aft- 
ernoons for the first six weeks. The 
conductors will be William Steinberg, 
the first and final weeks: Izler Solo- 
mon, the second week; Pierre Mon- 
teux, the third week; Dimitri Miiro- 
poulos, the fourth week; and Victor 
de Sabata, the fifth week. Mr. Solo- 
mon and Mr. De Sabata, who lave 
conducted in Chicago proper, will 
make their debuts at Ravinia this 
year. 

The soloists will be Alyne Dunas 
Lee, soprano, and Theodore Lettvin, 
pianist, wiriners of the Michaels Me- 
morial Award for appearances at 
Ravinia, June 28; Etta Mae Moten, 
soprano; William Warfield, baritone; 
Abba Bogin, pianist; and the [va 
Jessye Choir, in a Gershwin program, 
July 1; Michael Rabin, violinist, |uly 
5 and 7; William Kapell, pianist, | uly 
19 and 22; and Jan Peerce, tenor, 
July 28. A performance of Verdi's 
Requiem, in memory of the Ravinia 
Festival founder and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Eckstein, will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Steinberg on July 31, 
assisted by Frances Yeend, Elena 
Nikolaidi, Mr. Peerce, and Yi-Kwei 
Sze as soloists, and the Northwestern 
University Chorus, George Hower- 
ton, director. 

The seventh and final week of the 
festival will be devoted to chamber- 
music programs by the Budapest 
String Quartet and William Kapell. 
A special concert on July 4 will be 
offered by the de Paur Infantry 
Chorus. 

The free concerts at Grant Park, 
on the lake front in Chicago, will be- 
gin on June 27 and end on Aug. 19. 
The series, sponsored entirely by the 
Chicago Park District, has been an 
annual event since 1935. Orchestral, 
choral, and opera programs have been 
scheduled on Wednesday, Friday, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday nights, with the 
exception of Friday, Aug. 17, and the 
program on Sunday will be a repeti- 
tion of that on Saturday. 

Nicolai Malko, resident conductor 
since 1944 of the 75-piece Grant Park 
Symphony, will open the season and 
lead ten concerts during the first four 
weeks. Silvio Insana will direct the 
Chicago Park District Opera Guild in 
excerpts from The Tales of Hoffmann, 
in the second half of the July 11 pro- 
gram. Edgar Nelson, director of the 
Apollo Club, will make his first ap- 
pearances at Grant Park, conducting 
he choir in performances of Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, on June 30 and 
July 1. Also making his debut in the 
series will be Joseph Rosenstock, wlio 
will conduct the concerts during tlic 
week of July 25, ending with pe: 
formances of Carmen on July 28 and 
29. Hans Schwieger will be in chare 
the following week. An Italian Opera 
Night program, on July 14 and 15, 
will be conducted by Alfredo Anto- 
nini. Performances of Strauss’s Fle: 
ermaus, on July 20 and 21, and a 
Cole Porter program, on August 11 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Gottiried von Ei 


the musical form depends 


on the dramatic action 


By Everett HELM 


OTTFRIED von Einem is 
among the most interesting 
European composers active to- 
day. He is interesting not only because 
he is young and talented and may be 
expected to develop his talent still 
furtlier in the future but also be- 
causc he is the composer of Dantons 


Tod, the opera that gave his name 
international prominence at the close 
of the war. Danton$ Tod (The Death 


of Wanton) was performed in the 
first post-war Salzburg Festival 
(1940) with outstanding success; it 
remains, to date, von Einem’s most am- 


bitious work. Currently, however, von 
Einem is completing another opera, 
base’ on Franz Kafka’s The Trial. 
Before Dantons Tod, von Einem 
was |.nown only to a relatively small 
publi: —partly because he was young, 
parti, because he was on the wrong 


side »f the political fence to become 
a success in Hitler’s Germany. He 
was born in 1918 in Bern, Switzerland, 
the son of the German military attaché 
to that country. After the first World 
War the family settled in Holstein, 
and (;ottfried went to school in Pl6n. 
His family travelled a great deal in 
France, Holland, Italy, Hungary, and 
Denmark, and he accompanied them 
on many trips, including annual visits 
to the Salzburg Festival. In _ those 
years von Einem acquired a taste for 
travelling that he still possesses. He 


speaks several languages, including 
English, fluently, and is constantly 
flitting about Europe from one coun- 


try to another. He showed an early 
aptitude for music, and personal con 
tact with such figures as Max Rein- 
hardt, Bruno Walter, Bernhard Paum 
gartner, and Arturo ‘Toscanini 
strengthened his decision to follow 
music as a career. In 1938, the twen- 
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ty-year-old musician arrived in Berlin, 
determined to study composition with 
Paul Hindemith, only to find that 
Hindemith had been suspended from 
the Hochschule because of political 
differences with the Nazi government, 
and was packing his bags to leave 
the country. Von Einem therefore 
took a job at the Berlin Staatsoper, 
where he had a valuable opportunity 
to learn the mechanics of opera pro- 
duction at first hand. 


E then studied for two years with 
Boris Blacher, who put him 
through the discipline of strict coun- 
terpoint and introduced him to the 
music of Stravinsky, Milhaud, Proko- 
fieff, and other forbidden composers. 
In 1943, von Einem’s Capriccio for 
Orchestra, Op. 2, was performed by 
the Berlin Philharmonic under Leo 
3orchard. In 1944, Herbert von 
Karajan played his Concerto for Or- 
chestra, Op. 4, with the Berlin Staats- 
oper Orchestra; this work drew 
sharp criticism from the propaganda 
ministry of Hermann Goebbels. In 
the same year, his ballet Princess 
Turandot was given in Dresden, con- 
ducted by Karl Elmendorff. Von 
Einem was not beloved by the Nazis. 
In fact, he was barely tolerated by 
them. He was arrested once, together 
with his mother, by the Gestapo, but 
after a time both were released for 
lack of evidence. In this atmosphere 
he wrote, in close conjunction with 
Blacher, his first opera, Dantons Tod. 
Since 1945, von Einem has lived i 
Austria. His house is constructed in 
the ruins of a medieval watch-tower 
near Salsburg. He also spends a cer- 
tain amount of time in Ramsau, in 
the province of Styria, where his 
mother lives. Most of the time, how- 
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ever, he is travelling in Switzerland, 
England, or Italy. His next trip is to 
take him to the United States, a coun- 
try he has long wanted to visit. 

Von a s first work for orches- 
tra, the Capriccio, lasts only eight or 
nine minutes, and is divded into three 
main parts, marked Allegro, Adagio, 
and Allegro. In it the 25-year-old 
composer had not yet hit his stride 
Capriccio has a considerable vitality 
and youthful enthusiasm, but the ex 
pectations aroused by the fresh, vig 
orous opening are not entirely fulfilled 
by what follows. The principal weak- 
ness appears to lie in the thematic 
material, which is rather insignificant 
in itself, and which is not developed 
with enough imagination to make it 
interesting. The constant yg ianireers 
throughout all parts of the Capriccio 
of descending scale-wise passages, 
sometimes chromatic, sometimes dia 
tonic, becomes monotonous, as does 
the sequence of the rhythm and phras 
ing. Formally, the work is compact 
and well worked out. The continuity 
arising from the constant use of ele 
ments of the first theme (I:xample 1) 
is as a matter of fact too great; one 


feels the need of more variety Even 
the second theme of the Allegro ap 
pears to be connected, once it gets 


under way, with the first (-xample 2) 

The Adagio section is outspokenly 
and unabashedly romantic, seeming to 
derive directly from Wagner and 
Mahler. The texture is thick—too 
thick to be fully effective—and the 
harmony is based on overripe chro- 
maticism. The final Allegro employs 
the original theme in inversion, and 
goes on to develop it in a somewhat 
rhetorical way. 

Von Ejinem’s Concerto for Orches 
tra, first performed in 1944, pepecenats 
an amazing advance over his Capric 
cio. The orchestration is infinitely 
more expert and more effective; the 
thematic and melodic invention is 
stronger; the rhythm is much more 
alive on less regular; and the phrases 
are no longer square. The opening 
Allegro is energetic and exciting ex 
cept for a brief middle section in a 
quieter vein, which contains some ex 
cellent contrapuntal writing 

The slow movement, marked Lar 
ghetto, displays a strong melodic gift 
Although certain passages recall Mah 
ler, the movement as a whole is per 
sonal and highly expressive The 
opening melody, which is later de 
veloped and extended, is contrasted 
and then combined with a somewhat 
quicker, more rhythmic melody, and 
the movement contains two effective, 
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well-built climaxes. More than the 
other two, the slow movement recalls 
the practices and moods of romantic 
music—the ending is quite Mahlerian 


but the harmony, although always 
tonal, is of our own time 

The last movement, marked Allegro, 
is amusing and vigorous After a 
brief fortissimo introduction comes 


the principal melody, which like many 
of von Einem’s, hovers around a few 
recurring notes (Example 3) 

After a section employing an in- 
genious rhythmic pattern, various ele- 
ments suggesting jazz are introduced 
These, along with the semi-satirical 
and parodistic character of the move 
ment, clearly explain the unfriendly 
reaction of the Goebbels propaganda 
ministry to the work 

The ballet Princess Turandot 
hour-long piece based on a 
by Luigi Malipiero. The 


iS an 
scenario 
story of the 


beautiful princess who has agreed to 
marry the man who can solve her 
three riddles is given a direct and 
relatively simple musical translation. 
This is strictly music for the dance; 
it accompanies and matches the chore- 


ography but is not suitable for concert 
perrormancee In it Eines 


von em- 
ploys a variety of expressive means 
from the simplest, most conventional 
harmony to more complicated har- 
monic procedures, as the dramatic oc- 
casion demands. It is somewhat in the 
nature of an essay for Dantons Tod 
| Eom tt Tod is based a play 

Georg Buchner, the remarl 
able German literary figure who died 
in 1837 at the early age of 24. It 


that Buchner, an 
plays furnished the 

Berg’s Wi zzech chose 
Revolution as subject ma 
was himself a strong and 


was not by chance 
other of whos« 
libretto for 
the French 
terial. He 


active liberal, if not a revolutionar 

and a sworn enemy of reaction in an 
form In his native Hesse he had 
been the editor of a newspaper bear 
ing the motto “Peace to the e ttages! 
War to the palaces!”, and in Giessen 
he had founded a_ Societ for the 
Rights of Man As a result of hi 
agitation he was exiled from Ger 
many and died, of typhus, in Switzer 
land. His drama was written in his 
own blood, and in a style that is 
neither typically romantic nor out 


spokenly classical. In its original form 


it is quite impossible for theatrical 

production, consisting of four acts 

with scenes. Partly for this very 

reason many famous directors, includ 
(Continued on page 28) 
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New Ballet to Gershwin 


Musie Staged in Denmark 


By Torsen MEYER 


SIDE from Massine’s Tie New 
A Beker and Kuth Page’s An 

American in Paris, Niels Bjoern 
Larsen’s ballet Desire, which was 
given its premiere in March by the 
Royal Danish Ballet at the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen, is perhaps 
the first full-scale ballet choreo- 
graphed to music by George Gersh- 
win. Certainly it is the first Danish 
one. Special permission was obtained 
by the choreographer from the Gersh- 
win family to use the Piano Concerto 
in F for his purposes. 

Larsen has been inspired by Gersh- 
win’s music to tell a story about a 
young man whose affections waver be- 
tween two girls—one faithful, chaste, 
and pure; the other, an experienced, 
vicious woman of the world, for 
whom his love is merely a pastime. 
He allows himself to be lured by this 
second girl to a night club where 
frivolity and sensualism debase him. 
Only too late he tries to find his way 
back to the pure girl. She, in the 
meantime, has begun to feel rejected 
and has lost her interest in him; since 
she has decided to remain a spinster, 
he returns to the arms of the second 
girl. Very soon he is driven to des- 
peration by her inconstancy, and at 
last he hangs himself in a tree shaped 
like a woman. 

The choreographer makes use of 


both classical and modern ballet tech- ° 


nique and makes great demands on 
the ability of the dancers to mime. 
For the work to be effective they 
must constantly project basic human 
desires—as much when they are being 
outwardly clean and beautiful as when 
they are possessed by lust. There is a 
question, however, as to whether 
Gershwin’s music is of the right sort 
to illustrate and strengthen such a 
story. Concerto in F, composed in 
1925, already seems somewhat passe. 
A great choreographer would be need- 
ed to overcome this disadvantage and 
produce a work of artistic integrity. 
Larsen has only partly succeeded in 
this. There are sensitive details in 
his choreography, but only sporadi- 
cally does he manage to reach the 
emotions of his audience. The move- 
ment he has devised bears the stamps 
of the classical Russian school and 
of the German-Swiss school of the 
1920, but 
one hand and realistic power on the 
other are lacking to make of Desire 
a strong artistic entity. 

Nevertheless, Desire became a pub- 
lic success, thanks to the popularity 
of ballet in Copenhagen and to the 
ability of the dancers, who, dancing 
for the most part in ordinary street 


clothes, filled their roles with hu- 
manity. 
Poul Gnatt as the young man 


danced and mimed with beautiful ex- 


ease and elegance on the 
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Kirsten Ralov, Poul Gnatt, and Margrethe Schanne as they appear in De- 
sire, choreographed by Niels Bjoern Larsen for the Royal Danish Ballet 
in Copenhagen. The music is George Gershwin's F major Piano Concerto 


pressiveness his uncertain, and ulti- 


mately despairing, search for true 
love. Margrethe Schanne danced 


cleanly as the pure girl, while Kirsten 
Ralov did her best to communicate 
the frivolity and folly of the vicious 
woman. The piano soloist, Elvi Hen- 
riksen, seated in the orchestra pit, per- 
formed her part with much élan. The 
conductor was Emil Reesen. 


Berlin Hears New Brecht-Dessau Opera 


By H. H. StucKENSCHMIDT 


AUL Dessau, in scoring the 
twelve scenes of his opera The 


Trial of Lucullus, has foregone 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, vio- 
lins, and violas and employed trau- 
tonium, marimbaphone, accordion, and 
two pianos with hammers equipped 
with nail heads instead of felt. The 
work is strong and unusual. Its most 
striking elements are the powerful 
role of Lucullus, the soprano voice in 
the orchestra that comments on the 
action, and many of the small vocal 
roles. Added to these are sprechstim- 
men and speaking choruses, some of 
them composed on meaningless syl- 
lables. A boys’ choir performs the 
song of the children to whom the 
deeds of the great military con- 
queror are presented as an example 
—one of the most brilliant parts of 
the score. 

The composer reveals a keen dra- 


matic sense in Lucullus’ arias in 
his introductory song of wounded 
pride, which reveals itself in his 


thoughts about the cook Lasus’ sauces 
and salads; the wrathful complaint 


that he is not received in the realms 
of death with the respect due to a 
great Roman consul; his speeches of 
justification and defense (in recitative 
style) before the Elysian court. Des- 
sau’s education in the school of ge- 
brauchsmusik comes out in such epi- 
sodes as the little march of the sol- 
diers, through which the accordion 
sounds. In its best moments this mu- 
sic (which varies in style from the 
popular to twelve-tone methods) ex- 
presses a pervasive melancholy and 
desolation similar ‘to that one finds 
in the works of Mahler. 

A rather didactic play written by 
Berthold Brecht in 1932 serves as a 
text for this unusual opera. Dessau 
selected scenes from it for his mu- 
sical purposes. Lucullus, the conquer- 
or and gourmet, has died, and a 
triumphal procession accompanies his 
burial. Before the frieze of his tomb, 
at the crossroads of Hades and Ely- 
sium, he recounts his deeds to the 
judges of the dead. The advocate 
whom he summons, Alexander of 
Lakedamon, is unknown in the realms 
of the blessed, a fact that gives him 
his first moral shock. The figures in 


the frieze are introduced. They bear 
witness to Lucullus’ greatness as a 
warrior, yet the judges find Lucullus’ 
only worthwhile accomplishment to 
have been the importation of the 
cherry tree from Asia to Rome as a 
part of his culinary ingenuity. But 
the death of 80,000 soldiers for the 
improvement of a _ recipe—that is 
too heavy a price. The verdict of the 
court is “Into the void.” 

The symbols of Lucullus’ earthly 
greatness, his uniforms and medals, 
are annihilated in Brecht’s politically 
significant and dramatically overpow- 
ering text. A poor old woman who 
waits with him to appear before the 
last judgment puts the powerful gen- 
eral to shame. Two slaves explain to 
him the importance of the oxcart that 
carries sand for a building. A Fish- 
wife, whose son fell in battle, reveals 
to him the other side of military fame. 

Hermann Scherchen conducted the 
work’s premiere, at the Staatsoper, in 
East Berlin, with zeal and control of 
every element. Wolf Volker and 
Caspar Neher created a succession of 
evocative, plastic settings and scenes 
that reminded one at times of those 





Also on the program with Desire 
was a Danish ballet called Etude. 
The score is by one of the foremost 
Danish composers, Knudage Riisager, 
and is based on Carl Czerny’s well 
known old Etudes for Beginners. He 
fashioned of them a wonderful 
the Ballet 
the work with great success. 


has 


score, and Royal danced 


of Hugo von Hofmannsthals’ Jeder- 
mann. Alfred Hilgert, a tenor from 
Vienna, in action and song presented 
a pompous Lucullus who was never- 
theless convincing in his gradually 
diminishing grandiosity. Other out- 
standing achievements in characteriza- 
tion were the Fishwife, portrayed by 
Karola Goerlichs; the Judge of the 
Dead, by Willi Heyer-Kramer, with 
his clear diction; the Queen, by Mar- 
got Haustein, with her delicate and 
agile coloratura soprano; and_ the 
sprechstimme of Fritz Soots. All of 
the artists were excellent. 

The opera represents a new musi- 
cal form resembling in some respects 
the Honegger-Claudel Jeanne d’Arc 
au Bucher. It made a powerful im- 
pression and should be an influence on 
future opera productions. 


Singers Announced 
For Touring Operetta 


The production of Johann Strauss’s 
Fledermaus that will tour under the 
direction of S. Hurok and the Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corporation 
has announced the following singers 
for the cast: Irra Petina will appear 
as Rosalinda, Adelaide Bishop as 
Adele, Lloyd Thomas Leech as Al- 
fred, Michael Bartlett as Eisenstein, 
William Shriner as Falke, and Tom 
Perkins as Frank. James Wester- 
field, who will stage the operetta, will 
take the non-singing role of Frosch. 
The company’s nine-week tour will 
open in Hartford on Oct. 15 and close 
in Boston on Dec. 16. 
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With Ibert’s Angelique: 


By INcRID SANDBERG 


3engt Peterson fulfill the promise 

he manifested in staging the first 
performance in Sweden of Carl Orff’s 
Die Kluge, the Stockholm Opera will 
have developed a gifted, imaginative, 
and artistic stage director. The pro- 
duction of Die Kluge, on Feb. 11, was 
a striking first effort for a young man 
still in his early twenties. The broad 
lines of his conception were as im- 
pressive as the details, and his use of 
lighting was particularly skillful. In 
Mr. Peterson’s hands light becomes 
an important musical and dramatic 
element; especially remarkable were 
the effects that provided for the ex- 
quisiie fading into final darkness of 
man) of the stage pictures at the ends 
of scenes. 

Since Orff’s music for this charm- 
ing opera has so recently been dis- 
cussed in these columns there is no 
need to repeat the description. Eva 
Prytz portrayed the wise maiden in a 
thoroughly convincing way. The calm 
wisdom, ecstatic visions, the womanly 
softness—all were well and movingly 
projected. Sigurd Bjérling sang the 
King well, but was a bit too bluff to 
make his final change of mind con- 
vincing. Sven-Erik Jacobsson as the 
Peasant, Folke Jonsson as the Jailer 
and Arne Ohlson as the Donkey- 
driver, had other important roles. Par- 
ticularly amusing were the scenes with 
the three tramps and the Mule-driver, 
brilliantly played by Arne Hendrik- 
sen, Anders Naslund, Paul Héglund, 
and Aake Collett. Herbert Sandberg 
conducted with fine understanding of 
the score. 

Die Kluge was presented in a dou- 
ble bill with Jacques Ibert’s one-act 
comedy Angélique, sung in Swedish 
with a title that might be translated 
as Wife for Sale. There seemed to 
be too little music in the work for it 
to really qualify as an opera, but the 
diminutive score showed sparkling in- 
strumental fantasy and revealed the 
parodistic talent of the composer. The 
performance, with Sixten Ehrling 
conducting and Ragnar Hyltén-Caval- 
lius as the stage director, was some- 
what noisy, heavy-handed, and lacking 
in Gallic elegance. The cast included 
Isa Quensel as Angélique; Hugo 
Hasslo as her husband; Arne Wirén 
as Charlot; and Einar Andersson, 
Arne Hendriksen, Leon Bjérker, and 
Conny Séderstrém as the four un- 
Suspicious gentlemen who, one after 
the other, make the bad bargain of 
buying the untamable Angélique. 

Despite the shortcomings of the pro- 
duction, several of the individual per- 
formances had undeniable merit. Miss 
Quensel sang with full tone and Mr. 
Wirén again showed that he was an 
imaginative actor; and Mr. Bjérker’s 
portrayal of Pifallah (played in coal- 
black makeup) was a priceless study, 
as was Mr. Hendricksen’s supercilious 
Englishman. Mr. Ehrling kept the 
orchestral detail clear. 


T HE Jan. 23 performance of Tosca, 

under the baton of Nils Grevillius, 
was marked by the first appearances 
of Birgit Nilsson and Arne Hendrik- 
sen as Tosca and Mario. Their suc- 
cess was outstanding. Miss Nilsson’s 
opulent voice was dramatically expres- 
sive and always full of beauty, and 
she showed amazing improvement dra- 
matically. In this latter connection it 


I: future productions directed by 
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should be noted, without taking any 
credit from Miss Nilsson, that Ger- 
trud Wettergren has returned to the 
Stockholm opera, after an absence of 
two seasons, to coach and _ instruct 
young artists in stage deportment. Mr. 
Hendriksen has always been a good 
actor, and in this performance his 
voice seemed to have suddenly taken 
on fresh intensity. Scarpia has al- 
ways been one of Sigurd Bjérling’s 
best parts. Miss Nilsson sang Tosca 
again on February 18, when her pas- 
sionate and beautifully acted perform- 
ance was the high point of an other- 
wise routine presentation. 

A revival of Flotow’s Martha was 
presented on Feb. 17 with three art- 
ists singing their parts for the first 
time. Elisabeth Soderstr6m as Lady 
Harriet was making her first appear- 
ance in a leading role. Her imper- 
sonation was a bit too shy and bash- 
ful, but her stage appearance was 
naturally captivating and she sang 
with evident musicality. Einar An- 
dersson sang Lionel with proper sen- 
timentality, and Benna Brundin was 
Nancy. The great success of the eve- 
ning was made by Folke Jonsson, who 
has sung Plunkett here before. His 
fine bass voice rang more sonorously 
than ever. ‘ 

Although his duties as general man- 
ager of the opera house are taking 
most of his time, Joel Berglund de- 
lighted the audience by appearing as 
Mephistopheles in January perform- 
ances of Faust. He was in splendid 
voice, and his portrayal was flexible 
and commanding. Upon returning 
from his Metropolitan Opera engage- 
ments, Sven Nilsson appeared as 
Landgrave Hermann in Tannhauser, 
and later as Baron Ochs in three per- 
formances of Der Rosenkavalier. Miss 
Nilsson’s delightful singing and grace- 
ful bearing as the Marschallin pro- 
vided him with an admirable foil. 


OST of the noteworthy instru- 
mentalists who have appeared 
during the winter season have been 
pianists, although Zino francescatti’s 
deep and sincere musicality and tech- 


Orff’s Die Kluge Shares Stockholm Stage 


nical skill created a sensation when he 
made his first Stockholm appearances 
in February and Irmgard Seefried 
won her audience with her highly cul- 
tivated interpretations of lieder. 

In January, the young Austrian pia- 
nist Friedrich Gulda appeared with 
the Stockholm KonsertfOreningen and 
in recitals. He proved to be a fasci- 
nating and convincing artist, and tech- 
nical clarity was a distinguishing mark 
in all his performances. Another in- 
teresting pianist new to Sweden was 
Paul Badura-Skoda, who appeared 
here with the Vienna Chamber Or- 
chestra on Jan. 19. The ensemble, 
conducted by Franz _Litschauer, 
showed fine musicality and keen sense 
of style, and Mr. Badura-Skoda, who 
is now only 23, made a deep impres- 
sion through his remarkable technique 
and cultivated musicianship. In addi- 
tion to works by Bach, Mozart, and 
Tchaikovsky, the Viennese group 
played the Sinfonia No. 18, in D 
major, by the eighteenth-century 


Swedish composer Johan Helmich 
Roman. New to Sweden was Alan 
Rawsthorne’s Piano Concerto with 


Strings and Percussion. A mixture 
of various styles, with samples of all 
kinds of effects, the work was not ap- 
pealing, but Mr. Bodura-Skoda played 
it brilliantly. 

Another prominent pianist making 
his Swedish debut was Jacques 
Abram, who gave equally adequate 
interpretations of such diverse music 
as Bartok’s Piano Sonata’ and 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn. He created interest for every 
item on his program. The high point 
of Shura Cherkassky’s recital, on Feb. 
10, was his remarkable display of 
fireworks in Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 12. Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes and Ravel’s Sonatine were also 
well performed, but Mozart’s B major 
Sonata was stylistically unsatisfying. 
The Swiss pianist Adrian Aeschbacher 
played Brahms’s First Piano Concerto 
with the Konsertf6reningen in its first 
February program. The concert was 
conducted by Sten-Ake Axelson, regu- 
lar leader of the Malmo Concert 





Carl Orff's Die Kluge as staged at the Stockholm Royal Opera. 
window are Sigurd Bjérling and Eva Prytz; below are Paul Héglund, Anders 
Naslund, Aake Collett, Folke Jonsson, Arne Hendriksen, and Arne Ohlson 


In the 


Pianists Dominate Concerts 


House Orchestra, who some years ago 
was a member of the musical staff of 
the Stockholm Opera. His reading of 
Sibelius’ Second Symphony was mas- 
terful and always alive. 
Zoltan Kodaly’s Kadar 
trans-Sylvanian ballad for contralto 
and orchestra, was given its world 
premiere by the Stockholm Radio Or- 
chestra on Jan. 14. Gerdi Keil was 
the soloist. Composed in 1950, Kadar 
Kata tells the sad love story of two 
peasant youngsters. The score is pre- 
vailingly matter-of-fact, but it has 
some charming melodic moments. 


Kata, a 


ERNER Egk’s Abraxas, with 

choreography by Janine Charrat 
and décor by Josef Fenneker, had its 
first performance in Stockholm on 
Feb. 10. Having met with audience 
opposition when it was first done, in 
Munich, as being too lascivious, the 
ballet subsequently gained success in 
Berlin. Apparently something had 
happened to the work between Munich 
and Stockholm, for if it was no great 
success it was at least favorably re- 
ceived, and nobody was shocked. Egk’s 
music, although exquisitely instru- 
mented, with strange and daring ef- 
fects, is surely not easy to dance to, 
but its portrayal of moods is sharp 
and imaginative. Herbert Sandberg 
conducted, obviously fascinated by the 
score. 

Teddy Rhodin took the exacting 
part of Faust with dramatic intensity, 
and Janine Charrat and Ellen Rasch 
displayed both technical skill and tem- 
perament as the two servants of 
Satan. Others in the cast were 
Bjorn Holmgren as the Tiger, Rose 
Marie Mengarelli as the Snake, and 
Monica Tropp as Marbuel As the 
Evil One, Sten-Thorsten Thuul lacked 
strength enough to be convincing, but 
Gunnel Lindgren portrayed Margue- 
rite with touching melancholy 

An interesting event at the Gote- 
borg Grand Theatre was the produc- 
tion, on February 16, of Kalman’s 
Countess Maritza, with Einar Beyron, 
leading tenor at the Stockholm Opera, 
making his debut as stage director 
and appearing as Count Tassilo. Mr. 
Beyron’s staging was adroit and able; 
the performance had a certain appeal- 
ing rhythm, and everything went 
smoothly. Both he and Kjerstin Del- 
lert were successful in the leading 
roles. She had appeared earlier in 
the title role of Offenbach’s La Belle 
Héléne. Both these performances were 
conducted by Styrbj6rn Lindedal, who 
is preparing Britten’s Albert Herring 
for production at G6teborg. Einar 
Hjorth, general manager of the thea- 
tre, deserves much credit for his va- 
ried and cleverly produced repertory. 


Biographer Lists 
Unfinished Strauss Works 


ZuricH.—Willi Schuh, Zurich music 
critic and biographer of Richard 
Strauss, has listed the uncompleted 
works left by the composer at the 
time of his death. They include Des 
Esels Schatten, an opera with a 
libretto by Hans Adler based on 
Wieland’s Abderites; Die Rache der 
Aphrodite, a ballet with songs, on 
which Joseph Gregor collaborated; 
Besinnung, for chorus and orchestra, 
based on a text by Herman Hesse; 
and settings for solo voice of poems 
by Hesse and Betty Knobei. 
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Nine Productions In A Week 
Satiate Boston Operagoers 


HE Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion again has come and gone, 
leaving one satiated with the 
lyric drama and slightly dazed. The 
Metropolitan always is welcome, and 
this year the general level of perform- 
ance was higher than usual. But nine 
performances in seven days might be 
rated as super-saturation in a city 
whose operatic diet is so spare. 

Verdi’s La Traviata began the week 
at the Boston Opera House on Mon- 
day, April 9. The best thing about 
the performance was Alberto Erede’s 
sensitive and authoritative conduct- 
ing. Giuseppe di Stefano, as Alfredo, 
was alright, too, but the Violetta of 
Delia Rigal seemed almost totally 
lacking in musical distinction. Giu- 
seppe Valdengo appeared as the elder 
Germont, the first of the substitutions 
for Robert Merrill required by his 
failure to join the company for its 
tour and his subsequent dismissal by 
Rudolf Bing 

Mozart’s The Magic Flute, on the 
following evening, was given a good 
performance, and again the aspect 
of greatest note was the conducting, 
this time by that admirable musician 
Fritz Stiedry. On-stage the most 
salient performance was that of John 
Brownlee as Papageno, but the 
other leading roles were in good 
hands. Eleanor Steber appeared as 
Pamina, Richard Tucker as Tamino, 
Jerome Hines singing with superb 
resonance and style as Sarastro, Erna 
Berger doing well enough as_ the 
Queen of the Night, Lillian Raymondi 
repeating her cute portrayal of Papa- 
gena, and Leslie Chabay singing well 
but having difficulties with spoken 
English as Monostatos. 

Victoria de los Angeles made her 
Boston debut as Mimi in Puccini’s 
La Bohéme, at the first matinee of the 
engagement, on Wednesday, April 11. 
Except when she forced her upper 
notes, Miss De los Angeles sang like 
an angel. In the grace of her phrasing 
and the way she could spin a pianis- 
simo and color tones she brought back 
memories of the late Claudio Muzio. 
Mr. Di Stefano was the Rodolfo, 
singing a little coarsely, compared to 
his usual manner, and there was a new 
and dramatically superb Musetta con- 
tributed by Lois Hunt. Francesco 
Valentino, George Cehanovsky, and 

icola Moscona made a fine trio of 
Bohemians. Fausto Cleva achieved 
both a tender and very graceful per- 
formance in his Boston debut as con- 
ductor. 

That night Lily Pons made her sin- 
gle appearance of the week, as Rosina 
in Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. 
The Almaviva was Eugene Conley, 
originally from hereabouts and now 
returning for the first time as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan. Mr. Bacca- 
loni again was Dr. Bartolo, with Mr. 
Valdengo as Figaro, Cesare Siepi as 
Don Basilio, and Jean Madeira as 
Berta. The opera was conducted by 
Alberto Erede 1 

Thursday evening brought the Met- 
ropolitan’s new production of Fleder- 
maus. Patrice Munsel was the Adele, 
Marguerite Piazza the Rosalinda, Jar- 
mila Novotna the Orlofsky, Richard 
Tucker the Alfred, Charles Kullman 
the Eisenstein, Mr. Brownlee the 
Falke, and Hugh Thompson the 
Frank. It was all very good fun, and 
Jack Gilford as Frosch garnered a 
bumper crop of laughs. Tibor Kozma, 
making his Boston debut, conducted 
with a florid baton technique but with 
full control of pit and stage. 

Verdi’s Don Carlo was heard for 
the first time in Boston on April 13. 
The cast was superb in most respects: 
Delia Rigal appeared as Elizabeth 
de Valois, Blanche Thebom as Prin- 
cess Eboli, Richard Tucker as Don 
Carlo, Francesco Valentino as Rod- 


rigo (singing the role for the first 
time anywhere as a replacement for 
Mr. Merrill), Cesare Siepi as Philip 
II, and Jerome Hines as the Grand 
Inquisitor. Mr. Stiedry conducted 
beautifully. 

Saturday’s matinee brought Dorothy 
Kirsten, Lucielle Browning, Eugene 
Conley, and Giuseppe Valdengo in the 
leading roles of Madama Butterfly. 
The evening presentation was Faust. 
Miss De los Angeles as Marguerite 
reinforced the original fine impres- 
sion she had made, and there was 
good work from Mr. Hines as Mephi- 
stopheles, Frank Guarrera as Valentin, 
and Mr. Di Stefano in the title role. 
Mr. Erede conducted the matinee, and 
Mr. Cleva in the evening. 

The closing opera was the single 
Wagner entry of the engagement, 
Tristan und Isolde, given on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 15. For the 
first time Astrid Varnay was heard 
here as Isolde. She acted with great 
intelligence and a wealth of detail 


-and sang warmly and persuasively. 


The Tristan of Set Svanholm like- 
wise was admirable, and there was 
much to admire in Margaret Har- 
shaw’s Brangane, the Kurvenal of 
Paul Schoeffler, the Marke of Dezso 
Ernster, and the Melot of Hugh 
Thompson. The conductor was that 
orchestral sorcerer Fritz Reiner. 

The engagement, sold in advance 
by the underwriting organization, The 
Boston Opera Association, under the 
direction of its promotion manager, 
Anita Davis-Chase, had full houses 
at every performance. 


—Cyrus Durcin 


Cleveland Visit 
By Metropolitan 
Follows Tradition 


CLEVELAND.—History repeated itself 
once more in the annual visit of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association to 
Cleveland. Maintaining a tradition es- 
tablished in 26 seasons of visits, the 
company’s eight performances in six 
days played to capacity or near-ca- 
pacity audiences. 

Opening the week of April 16 was 
the new production of Don Carlo, 
with Fritz Stiedry conducting and a 
cast that included Delia Rigal, Blanche 
Thebom, Richard Tucker, Francesco 
Valentino, Cesare Siepi, and Jerome 
Hines. Fausto Cleva was the conduc- 
tor for La Traviata, offered on Tues- 
day night. The principal roles in the 
excellent cast were taken by Dorothy 
Kirsten, Eugene Conley, and Leonard 
Warren. 

Fledermaus, sold out weeks before 
the performance, was presented on 
April 18. Newly set and translated, 
and superlatively conducted by Eu- 
gene Ormandy, it proved a refreshing 
version of an old tale, heartily ap- 
proved by the audience of 9,000. In 
the cast were Patrice Munsel, Mar- 


guerite Piazza, Jarmila Novotna, 
Brian Sullivan, Charles Kullman, 
John Brownlee, Hugh Thompson, 
Paul Franke, and Jack Gilford. 


Suzanne Ames had the role of the 
dancer, Ida, originally assigned to 
Nana _ Gollner. 

Thursday brought Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, under the direction of Al- 
berto Erede. Lily Pons, Herta Glaz, 
Eugene Conley, Giuseppe Valdengo, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, and Cesare Siepi 
took the leading roles. At the Friday 
matinee the third Verdi opera of the 
week, Il Trovatore, was staged, with 
Mr. Erede as conductor. Delia Rigal, 
Margaret Harshaw, Kurt Baum, 
Francesco Valentino, and Nicola Mos- 








Metropolitan Fund Drive 
Nears Goal of $750,000 


HE public drive to raise 

$750,000 for the Metropoli- 

tan Opera Association was 
within $75,000 of the goal, as of 
May 15, according to George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. The 
largest part of the contributions, 
over $200,000, came from approxi- 
mately - 53,000 members of the 
Saturday afternoon radio audience. 
The special jamboree broadcast on 
March 24 brought an additional 
$45,000 from radio listeners; and 
subscribers, corporations, and foun- 
dations donated special gifts total- 
ing $140,000. Large sums were 
also raised by the national com- 
mittee for the fund, which has 
operated in fifty localities across 
the country; members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild; and the 
women’s committee and the down- 
town committee of the association. 
The fund will be used to pay for 
maintenance requirements during 
the past season and provide pro- 
duction improvements for next 
season. 








cona were the principal singers. 

Wagner was represented by Tris- 
tan und Isolde, with Fritz Reiner 
conducting a superb performance, on 
Friday evening. With Helen Traubel 
as Isolde, Blanche Thebom as Bran- 
gane, Set Svanholm as Tristan, Her- 
bert Janssen as Kurvenal, and Dezso 
Ernster as King Marke, the great 
music drama proceeded to a sublime 
climax. 

Saturday afternoon brought the new 
productions of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci. Alberto Erede con- 
ducted. The former was sung by 
Astrid Varnay, Margaret Roggero, 
Thelma Votipka, Richard Tucker, and 
Francesco Valentino. In the second 
opera were Delia Rigal, Ramon 
Vinay, Giuseppe Valdengo, Thomas 
Hayward, and Frank Guarrera. 

A fine performance of Don Gio- 
vanni, directed by Fritz Reiner, 
brought the week to a close. John 
Brownlee was the Don Giovanni, 
Zinka Milanov the Donna Anna, Elea- 
nor Steber the Donna Elvira, Patrice 
Munsel the Zerlina, Jerome Hines the 
Commendatore, Jan Peerce the Don 
Ottavio, Salvatore Baccaloni the 
Leporello, and Lorenzo Alvary the 
Masetto. 

The one sad note during the engage- 
ment was the absence of two of the 
people chiefly responsible for the 
company’s successful visit to Cleve- 
land. Both Thomas Sidlo, president 
of the Northern Ohio Association, 
which sponsors the engagement, and 
Harold J. Miskell, local manager of 
the series, were still convalescing after 
long illnesses. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Guy Taylor Succeeds 
Strickland in Nashville 


NasHVILLE, Tenn.—Guy Taylor, 
conductor of the Springfield, Ohio, 
Symphony, has accepted the musical 
directorship of the Nashville Civic 
Music Association for the 1951-52 
season. He succeeds William Strick- 
land, who has conducted the orchestra 
and chorus sponsored by the associa- 
tion since 1946. 


Applications Open ‘ 
For Anderson Scholarships 


Applications are now being accepted 
for scholarships to be awarded in 
the late fall by the Marian Andeérson 
Scholarship Fund. Applications for 
auditions should be addressed to Miss 
Alyse Anderson, Marion Anderson 
Scholarship Fund, 762 South Martin 
Street, Philadelphia 46, Penna. 





New York Group 
Ends One Season 
And Plans Another 


The New York City Opera Company 
brought its 195! spring season at the 
City Center to a close on April 22 with 
a performance of Verdi’s Aida, con. 
ducted by Laszlo Halasz, the organi 
zation’s artistic and music director. 
Thirty-nine performances were given, 
more than in any previous spring sea- 
son, and the repertoire of fourteen 
operas presented during the six-week 
engagement included a new produc. 
tion of Massenet’s Manon. 

David Tamkin’s The Dybbuk and 
Verdi’s Falstaff, originally scheduled 
for the spring season and then de. 
ferred, will be produced by the com. 
pany next fall, according to present 
plans. During the New York season, 
it will give Prokofieff’s The Love for 
Three Oranges, in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 6, and may visit similar nearby 
cities on other Tuesdays. On Noy, 
13, with the co-operation of the De. 
troit Grand Opera Association, it will 
open a seven-day engagement in De- 
troit, giving seven performances. It 
will be seen in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and East Lansing, as in previous 
years, and will add Kansas City, Mo, 
and Bloomington, Ind., to its ‘our, 

The sixth and final week of the 
spring season began with The Tales 
of Hoffmann, on April 18. Jean 
Morel conducted, and the cast in- 
cluded Virginia MacWatters, W/:lma 
Spence, Ann Ayars, Frances Bible, 
Robert Rounseville, Ralph Heriert, 
Walter Cassel, and Luigi Vellucci, 
Among other roles Nathaniel Sprin- 
zena replaced William Stanz as Na- 
thaniel. 

Three members of the company 
made first appearances on April 19 
in roles in The Marriage of Figaro— 
Edith Evans as Cherubino, John 
Tyers as the Count, and Hubert Nor- 
ville as Don Basilio. Other singers 
in the cast, directed by Joseph Rosen- 
stock, were Frances Yeend as the 
Countess, Adelaide Bishop as Susanna, 
and James Pease as Figaro. 

In La Bohéme, on April 20, Ann 
Ayars was the Mimi, Dorothy Mac- 
Neil the Musetta, Fernando Bandera 
the Rodolfo, Ralph Herbert the Mar- 
cello, Arthur Newman the Schaunard, 
and Norman Scott the Colline. Emile 
Renan made an unscheduled appear- 
ance as Alcindoro, and Thomas Mar- 
tin conducted. 

matinee performance of The 
Love for Three Oranges, on April 
21, was conducted by Julius Rudel. 
The cast had Elaine Malbin as Prin- 
cess Ninetta, Ellen Faull as Fata 
Morgana, Frances Bible as Smeral- 
dina, Mary Kreste as Clarissa, Robert 
Rounseville as the Prince, Luigi Vel- 
lucci as Truffaldino, James Pease as 
the King, Carlton Gauld as Leandro, 
Arthur Newman as Celio, and Richard 
Wentworth as the Cook. 

In the evening Walter Cassel sang 
Valentin in Faust, replacing Cesare 
Bardelli, who had been scheduled to 
sing the part for the first time. Eva 
Likova was the Marguerite, Frances 
Bible the Siébel, Mary Kreste the 
Martha, Rudolph Petrak the old 
Faust, Giulio Gari the young Faust, 
Norman Scott the Mephistopheles, and 
Arthur Newman the Wagner. Jean 
Morel conducted. 

La Traviata, conducted by Lee 
Shaynen on the afternoon of April 
22, offered Frances Yeend, Rudolph 
Petrak, and Walter Cassel in the lead- 
ing roles. 

The cast of the closing Aida in- 
cluded Herva Nelli in the title role; 
Lorna Sydney, making her first ap- 
pearance as Amneris; Lloyd Thomas 
Leech as Radames; Ralph Herbert, 
substituting for the originally sched- 
uled Cesare Bardelli, as Amonasro; 
Norman Scott as Ramfis; and Luis 
Pichardo as the King. 
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As Isolde 


HEN Olive Fremstad died, on 
April 21, the world lost one 
of the greatest Wagnerian 


singers of all time. At the peak of 
her career she had perfected the art 


of acting with her voice, face, hands, 


and torso simultaneously, making all 
express and project the emotion she 
was experiencing on the stage. Her 
Sieglinde was a marvel of womanly 
pity, her first-act Isolde a raging 
fury, and her Go6tterdammerung 
Brinnhilde the epitome of wronged 
womanhood. None who saw and heard 
her in the second act of the last opera 
can ever forget the experience. 

Mme. Fremstad was born in Stock- 
holm in 1870, of a Norwegian father 
and a Swedish mother. Both of her 
parents were musical, and the entire 
family played musical instruments and 
sang. Her first public appearance as 
a singer took place at the age of 
four, when she had to be stood on a 
table in order to be seen by her audi- 
ence—like Adelina Patti in her child- 
hood appearances. She was given a 
chocolate horse as her reward. Re- 
garding it, not unnaturally, as some- 
thing to be eaten, she bit off its tail 
and was promptly punished by being 
made to stand in the corner. 

Her father was a physician by pro- 
fession but an evangelist by inclina- 
tion and avocation. He was a frequent 
leader of revival meetings, and Olive, 
who early became a proficient pianist, 
played the melodeon for them. Al- 
though she was so small that she had 
to have wooden clogs tied to her feet 
so she could pump the instrument she 
often was carried away by religious 
fervor herself and many conversions 
were credited to her. 

In the early 1880s the family left 
Sweden to find a new home in Minne- 
sota. There Olive continued her piano 
studies and played the organ in church. 
She began to study singing, and at 
sixteen became soloist in a large 
Minneapolis church. She began sing- 
ing in concert at about this time, and 

made her first stage appearance— 
with the Boston Ideals, as Lady 
Saphir in Patience. Encouraged by 
Success in this and other roles she 
came to New York on Christmas 
Eve, 1890, and decided to stay. She 
worked as an accompanist in the 
studio of the late F. F. Bristol, in 
exchange for voice lessons, and was 
soon engaged as soloist in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Because of the extended 
natural range of her voice, Mr. Bris- 
tol trained her as a contralto, and it 
was as a contralto that she made her 
first appearance with orchestra in 
Boston, under Carl Zerrahn, in 1892. 
She subsequently toured with Anton 
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Seidl, 
Thomas as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society. 

The following year she went to 
study with Lilli Lehmann in Berlin. 


who had succeeded Theodore 


Like all of Lehmann’s pupils she 
looked up to her teacher as a super- 
human being. The writer once pre- 
sumed to suggest to Mme. Fremstad 
that the mantle of Lehmann had de- 
scended upon her. “Nonsense,” she 
replied. “We were all worms com- 
pared to her!” 


UPon first hearing Mme. Fremstad 
sing, Lehmann decided that her 
voice was not a contralto, and she be- 
gan training it to encompass the so- 
prano range. Nevertheless it was as a 
contralto that she sang under Franz 
Willner in a Cologne performance of 
Schumann’s Paradis und Peri and 
won for herself a contract with the 
opera house there. She had learned 
twelve roles during her two years 
with Lehmann, and she made her 
operatic debut at Cologne on May 
21, 1895, as Azucena in I] Trovatore. 
During her three seasons at Cologne 
she sang her first Carmen, a role 
for which she became renowned when 
she moved on to Munich but in which 
she never had great success in 
America. She also appeared in most 
of the other leading mezzo-soprano 
and contralto roles. In 1896 she sang 
Schwerleite in Die Walkiire and 
Flosshilde in G6tterdammerung at the 
Bayreuth Festival. She made guest 
appearances in other cities and in the 
spring of 1897 made her London 
debut as Venus in Tannhauser. At 
the conclusion of her Cologne contract 
she spent a year studying in Italy. 

For three years, from 1900 to 1903, 
Mme. Fremstad was a member of the 
Munich Hofoper, singing seventy 
roles, of all sorts, but always in the 
mezzo-soprano or contralto repertoire. 
One year, during the Munich carnival 
season, she created a sensation by 
training a group from the male 
chorus to sing ragtime and appearing 
with them in an American blackface 
act, dressed in green tights and a 
short skirt. 

Mme. Fremstad made her Ameri- 
can debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Nov. 23, 1903, as a soprano, 
in the role of Sieglinde—a role in 
which, to this writer’s mind, she has 
never been even remotely approached. 
This performance also marked the 
American debut of Felix Mottl. On 
Dec. 4, 1904, she sang Kundry in 
Parsifal, less than a year after Milka 
Ternina had sung it at the Metropoli- 
tan in the first performance outside 
of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. It 


She leaves a name 


By JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


remained one of her greatest crea- 
tions. Her first Briinnhilde was in 
Siegfried that same season. She sang 
Carmen, opposite Caruso’s Don José, 
in 1906. 

In 1907 she became the Metropoli- 
tan’s first Salome—and for many 
years its only one. “I worked two 
years over that score,” she said, “by 
myself and with Richard Strauss, and 
sang it twice—once at the Metropoli- 
tan, where it was withdrawn, and 
once at the Chatelet in Paris, for 
which I was decorated by the French 
government. I did do the final scene 
at a concert given before Edward 
VII, in London.” 

Mme. Fremstad’s Isolde, considered 
by many her greatest role, was dis- 
closed on Jan. 1, 1908, with Gustav 
Mahler, making his American debut, 
as the conductor. Her first Géotter- 
dammerung Brinnhilde — which the 
writer considers her greatest role— 
came the next season, on Dec. 10, 
1908, in a performance that saw Tos- 
canini electrify New York with his 
first conducting of a Wagnerian score. 

Tosca was Mme. Fremstad’s next 
new role, but the music did not lie 
well in her voice. The season of 1910- 
11 opened with Gluck’s Armide, with 
a cast that included, besides Mme. 
Fremstad, Enrico Caruso, Pasquale 
Amato, Alma Gluck, Louise Homer, 
and Marie Rappold. Although each 
achieved a personal success, the opera 
failed to attract the public; it was 
dropped at the end of the season. 


OR Mme. Fremstad triumph fol- 

lowed triumph—including a single 
appearance, in a last-minute substitu- 
tion, as Giulietta in Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann. She made her farewell to the 
Metropolitan, after ten brilliant sea- 
sons, as Elsa in Lohengrin, not one of 
her best roles. At the end of the per- 
formance there was a 27-minute ova- 
tion that drew the great soprano be- 
fore the curtain some forty times. 

She had made guest appearances at 
the Chicago Opera during her Metro- 
politan career, and she made a few 
more there; she sang Tosca with the 
Boston- Pavlova company in 1915, in 
Boston and in the Manhattan Opera 
House. She also sang the three Briinn- 
hildes in Chicago, but gave her time 
increasingly to recital appearances. 
Her last New York appearance was 
in an Aeolian Hall recital on Jan. 
19, 1920, 

Mme. Fremstad was twice married, 
the first time in 1906, to Edson W. 
Sutphen, of New York. This mar- 
riage was ended by divorce in 1911, 
and in 1916 she married her accom- 
panist, Lewis Brainerd, of Hartford, 
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works without referring them to the 
Bunyan context. 

The score of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress — undoubtedly, I should think, 
the noblest to be made known on any 
of the world’s lyric stages since the 
end of the war—is beautifully and 
expertly wrought. To appreciate it, 
the listener must accept its world, 
which is that world of peace and de- 
votion we already know in the Fifth 
Symphony and the Tallis fantasia. 
The only questionable passages, from 
a purely musical standpoint, are those 
dealing with flippant or lascivious 
subject matter. For instance, the 
mundane revelry of the Vanity Fair 
scene is not particularly gripping, 
nor is the hard character of Lord 
Hategood effectively portrayed in the 
music. For the rest, the long melodic 
lines, with their suggestions of church 
chant and ancient folk song, and the 
subtly shifting modal harmonies in 
which they are couched, attain genu- 
ine and unflawed eloquence; and the 
syllables and phrases of Bunyan’s 
prose and of the Psalms float upon 
this flowing stream of song with un- 
paralleled serenity and naturalness. 
Like Parsifal or Falstaff, The Pil- 
grim’s Progress attains that deep sirh- 
plicity of utterance that is the point 
of arrival of an older composer who 
at last, after years of growth and 
experimentation, has found what it is 
he really wants to say. Whether its 
message will be accepted as a uni- 
versal one by the rest of the world 
remains to be seen. It may be, like 
Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius, an 
essentially national masterpiece; but 
whatever the geographical limits of 
its appeal prove to be it is unmis- 
takably a masterpiece. 


VEN for the English audience, 

however, the effectiveness of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is obstructed by a 
libretto that is less than stirring. The 
action constitutes a rather leisurely 
pageant, with little theatrical tension. 
Its moral lesson is felt to be more 
important than its story. The conflicts 
of Pilgrim (the protagonist is a fus- 
ing into one of Bunyan’s Christian 
and Hopeful) with such advocates of 
evil as the Hobgoblin, the Foul Fiend, 
the Doleful Creatures, and the giant 
Apollyon are palely envisaged, and 
his victories seem too casually won. 

The shortcomings of the libretto 
were emphasized by staging that was 
nothing short of shockingly inept. 
Nevill Coghill, an Oxford don who 
had directed some Shakespeare per- 
formances at Stratford-on-Avon but 
had never. undertaken to produce an 
opera, evidently had not the foggiest 
notion of what to do with the sym- 
bolic characters, either en masse or 
individually; and he encouraged Ar- 
nold Matters, the Pilgrim, to employ 
the gestures of a rural vicar. Hal 
Burton’s settings were mostly of the 
quality of calendar art, and his cos- 
tumes, like his settings, revealed 
neither conviction of taste nor styl- 
istic consistency. It was especially 
hard to imagine why he put Apollyon 
in an Aztec mask. Atrocious lighting 
made everything look even worse than 
it might have otherwise. 
_ The musical aspects of the produc- 
tion, however, were handled in capa- 
ble fashion. Since Vaughan Williams 
had demanded that the work be put 
into the hands of a young man, the 
performance was conducted by Leon- 
ard Hancock, a 29-year-old member 
of the Covent Garden staff who had 
not previously been given any assign- 
ment in the pit. He thoroughly un- 


derstood tne idiora of the music, and 
kept a firm hand over his forces, al- 
though the nervousness of a premiere 
at times made him a bit unyielding. 

Mr. Matters, regularly a member 
of the Sadler’s Wells Company, sang 
the title role in consecrated fashion, 
and with expressive tone, clear dic- 
tion, and a supple regard for the 
cadences of the English language. 
None of the other parts was con- 
siderable enough to require detailed 
consideration here, but most of them 
were handled well. As often seems 
to be the case in London opera per- 
formances, the presence in the cast 
of several Welsh singers (usually 
named either Evans or Davies) helped 
raise the average of vocal quality. 
The role of John Bunyan, in the pro- 
logue and epilogue, was sung, not 
very accurately, by a Maori baritone, 
Inia Te Wiata. 


IN the four standard operas I saw at 
Covent Garden I found the level 
of stage production no better than that 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress. La Travi- 
ata was done against backdrops that 
should have been used for a frothy 
ballet. I was reminded of the in- 
famous City Center production of 
Pelléas et Mélisande when Violetta 
asked Annina to open a window that 
plainly did not exist. Annina oblig- 
ingly disappeared into the wings, 
whereupon a brilliant spotlight struck 
the stage forty feet off in another 
direction. The pseudo-modern trap- 
pings of Aida and Madam Butterfly 
were full of inanities, and frequently 
rendered the stipulated action impos- 
sible. Lohengrin was given with 
antique settings and sterile, clumsy 
stage direction. 

Nor was I signally impressed by 
the singing, although several indi- 
vidual performances were distinctive. 
Hjérdis Schymberg, a guest from the 
Stockholm Opera, was an appealing 
Violetta, and handled Edward J. 
Dent’s often ludicrous English trans- 
lation with the ease of a native En- 
glishwoman. Edith Coates was an 
imperious if vocally unstable Amneris. 
Franz Lechleitner was an unusually 
personable and thoroughly musical 
Lohengrin, and sang excellently ex- 
cept for an occasional habit of pinch- 
ing some of his tones as he released 
them. Sylvia Fisher displayed a warm 
voice but not much understanding as 
Elsa. 

Joan Hammond, a great favorite 
with Covent Garden audiences, gave 
an acceptable performance as Aida 
but an unconvincing one as Butter- 
fly. The German tenor Hans Hopf 
made his Covent Garden debut as 
Radames, singing in German in an 
English-language performance, and 
revealing no noticeable asset except a 
solid B flat. Walter Midgley, a regu- 
lar member of Covent Garden’s tenor 
department, sang Alfredo in so man- 
nered a fashion that scarcely any of 
Verdi’s stipulated note-values were 
left. Although his top tones had 
neither beauty of texture nor impres- 
sive volume he took the liberty of 
inserting extra high notes in odd 
places. 

It was everywhere apparent in these 
productions that the standard reper- 
tory at Covent Garden is being left 
to rot. The conducting of both Karl 
Rankl, in Lohengrin, and Warwick 
Braithwaite, in Madam Butterfly and 
Aida, was more dead than alive. Peter 
Gellhorn seemed to be the only mem- 
ber of the conducting staff who rec- 
ognized the need for alertness and 
personal conviction; his La Traviata 
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Denis de Marney 


One of the Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet's most successful productions 


has been John Cranko's Pineapple Poll. In the above scene from the bal- 
let are Elaine Fifield, Sheilah O'Reilly, Stella Claire, and David Blair 


was clean and musical, and always 
had impulse. All in all, I was not 
pleased by the standards at Covent 
Garden. I found myself thinking 
many a long thought about the laxity 
into which a state-supported opera 
house can too readily fall. 


HE smaller, starless opera com- 

pany at Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
proved to be another matter alto- 
gether. The productions showed taste, 
discrimination, and honest attention 
to the requirements of the librettos. 
The singers were competent, and en- 
gaged in consistently better teamwork 
than we see in New York City Opera 
performances except on special oc- 
casions. The worst stage direction 
and the worst lighting I saw at Sad- 
ler’s Wells were better than the best 
at Covent Garden. Outstanding among 
their productions was The Bartered 
Bride, which I have never seen done 
so delightfully anywhere. 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre’s first 
operatic contribution to the festival, 
Janacek’s Katya Kabanova, inter- 
ested me more as a library curiosity 
than as a living work. Written nearly 
a quarter of a century later than the 
better-known Jenufa, it is a drama- 
tization of Ostrovsky’s gloomy story 
The Storm. The heroine is a Russian 
woman who enters into a secret liaison 
while her husband is away on a busi- 
ness trip, and is then moved by her 
guilt-feelings to make a public con- 
fession (in a ruined house into which 
the entire cast, for no apparent rea- 
son, comes trooping during a rain- 
storm) and fling herself into the 
Volga. The libretto is bleakly skele- 
tal, and the characters are not defined 
in a way that excites much sympathy 
in the audience. 

The music of Katya Kabanova was 
greatly admired by a small group of 
musicians who feel that Janacek is a 
neglected genius. I found it an eclec- 
tic, stylistically disjointed affair, with 
abortive suggestions of sub-Puccini 
vocal melody on the order of that of 
Cilea and Refice, descriptive passages 
that suggested pages of Sibelius, and, 
regularly as clockwork, finales to the 
three acts that suddenly became harsh- 
ly dissonant and Stravinskian, and 
were the most effective theatrical 
moments in the score. The climactic 
confession scene was singularly weak. 
The opera is not likely to command 
wide popularity, nor do I think it 
really deserves to. Nevertheless, one 
had to admire the enterprise of the 
theatre in venturing to stage so un- 
usual a piece. 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 
won an enormous success with Pine- 
apple Poll. Its period capers against 
a nautical background of the 1880s, 
its frank hilarity and successful ap- 
propriation of the general style of 
Massine’s humorous character ballets, 
and its ebullient score (taken out of 








operatic context, Sullivan’s music can 
sparkle like Offenbach’s) all con- 
spired to make Pineapple Poll one of 
the gayest end-pieces for a ballet pro- 
gram since Gaité Parisienne. 

It is a happy vehicle for three of 
the Theatre Ballet’s chief dancers— 
Elaine Fifield, a ballerina of elegance 
and piquancy in both character and 
classical parts; David Blair, a nine- 
teen-year-old who—without exaggera- 
tion—looks as if he might become the 
next Youskevitch; and David Poole, 
a less brilliant technician, but an un- 
usually sensitive and intelligent young 
artist. 

In everything they do, the members 
of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Bal- 
let dance as if their lives depended on 
it. Their schooling has also given 
them a sense of ensemble and style. 
Most of their best ballets are the 
work of the 25-year-old John Cranko 
—Pineapple Poll, Pastorale (an 
Arcadian ballet to a Mozart di- 
vertimento, conceived with wit and 
sparkle), and Beauty and the Beast, 
to part of Ravel’s Mother Goose 
Suite. 

The big Sadler’s Wells Ballet, at 
Covent Garden, is contenting itself 
with Daphnis and Chloe as its single 
new contribution to the festival. Ash- 
ton’s choreography suffers from the 
defect that made Fokine’s version a 
failure in the first place. He has 
been unable to match the marvelous 
freshness and rich decorative detail 
of Ravel’s music; in fact he has not 
been able to fill the time with enough 
ideas of any sort. The danse générale 
at the end deteriorates into mere hop- 
ping in place, after the manner of the 
filler passages in the last movement 
of Schéhérazade. There is a pretty 
solo for Margot Fonteyn, and Michael 
Somes has some useful, if not in- 
spired, material. But the story of 
Daphnis’ supine inability to rescue 
Chloe from a group’ of brigands 
without the help of the gods is pale 
and milksoppish. Ashton’s conception 
does not help matters by turning the 
characters into modern Greeks, and 
dressing the girls in contemporary, 
American-looking frocks and the men 
in blue work pants and open-collar 
shirts. 

Other observations of my English 
visit I shall have to postpone until 
next month. At that time I shall 
report on the Britten edition of Dido 
and Aeneas, and on the opening per- 
formance, in Cardiff, of the season 
of the recently-formed Welsh Na- 
tional Opera Company. I shall pass 
on my reflections about the somewhat 
gloomy orchestral situation in Lon- 
don, and also call to mind a few 
outstanding performers I heard in 
recitals and concerts. As I try to put 
an account of it on paper, I find that 
the sheer quantity of music presented 
in London in a single month bulks 
quite as large as that in New York. 
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Mr. Truman’s New Piano 


Almost everybody must know by 
now all about President Truman’s 
new piano, but in case some 
Mephisto readers missed out on 
the story, here it is. 

The new White House piano 
(currently installed in a_ place 
called the Fish Room, which it 
shares with a tank of tropical fish) 
is a remarkable one. The piano, 
really an overgrown spinet with 
an 88-note keyboard is made from 
raw materials supplied by many 
member countries of the United 
Nations—South American mahog- 
any, Australian wool, Canadian 
nickel, and steel springs and cast- 
ings from the United States. It is 
supposed to symbolize the unity of 
the United Nations, the univer- 
sality of music, the adaptability of 
piano makers, or something. The 
piano was constructed by several 
manufacturers so it bears no trade- 
mark. Nobody connected with the 
project was able to say for sure 
whether or not any of the com- 
ponents originated behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The presentation was made by 
Otto T. Mallery, chairman of the 
National Recreation Association, 
sponsoring body of National and 
Inter-American Music Week. He 
said that President Truman was 
honored partly because he was one 
of the four presidents to qualify 
as accomplished musicians. The 
other three were Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who used to play duets with 
Patrick Henry on his Cremona vio- 
lin; Woodrow Wilson, who sang 
tenor in the Princeton University 
glee club; and Warren G. Hard- 
ing, who played “many band _ in- 
struments,’ and who once con- 
ducted a band he hired without 
prejudice to Republicans or Demo- 
crats. 

In accepting the gift, Mr. Tru- 
man told the audience, which in- 
cluded sponsors of National and 
Inter-American Music Week, mu- 
sicians from the four branches of 
the armed forces, and reporters 
and photographers, that he laid no 
claim to being an accomplished 
musician. He said that he had had 
only a smattering of musical edu- 
cation and had been forced to give 
it up to go to work to earn a liv- 
ing. He added, with a_ smile, 
“There are some people in the 
country who think maybe the coun- 
try would be better off if I had 
gone ahead and become a profes- 
sional musician. I can’t say I 
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agree with them. 
however.” 

He said that he made no pre- 
tense of being a proficient pianist, 
“but that he was very fond of light 
opera and some of the parts of 
heavy opera.” 

“T can’t say that I can go to a 
high-hat opera for social purposes 
and enjoy it all,” he continued. 
“But there is usually one aria or 
song in every great opera that is 
really worth listening to—most of 
the rest of opera is boring. I don’t 
want to say that out loud—it may 
hurt the Metropolitan Opera.” 

The President went on to tell 
his listeners that his idea of musi- 
cal enjoyment was the operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, or such old 
favorites as The Girl from Utah 
and The Firefly. He was unaware 
that Otto Harbach, president of 
the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, 
and librettist of The Firefly, was 
present among the Music Week 
sponsors. , 

After delivering his own views 
as to what constitutes “good 
music,” Mr. Truman urged the 
Music Week committee to continue 
doing what it could to “educate 
our people to love good music.” 

“T have no objection,” the presi- 
dent went on in public clarification 
of his private aesthetic viewpoint, 
“to the noise they call music these 
days, any more than I have to the 
daubs they call art these days, but 
I would like to see you continue to 


I’m prejudiced, 





get people interested in good 
music.” 
As if to illustrate what he 


meant, Mr. Truman then sat down 
at the piano and played the “first 
selection he ever learned,” a piece 
called The Little Fairy Waltz. 
Then he swung into a Mozart 
sonata and ended with Paderew- 
ski’s Minuet in G. 

He said that he had made a point 
of listening to all of the great 
pianists since his boyhood and that 
he rated Josef Lhevinne as the 
“greatest of them all.” He said 
that he had heard Paderewski play 
once and that the Polish states- 
man-pianist had given him a lesson 
on how to play the Minuet in G. 

Tracing his musical past. still 
further, the President took note 
of the fact that his daughter, Mar- 
garet Truman, “has some interest 
in music,” and said that his wife, 
his brother, and his sister shared 
the interest and that his father 
“used to sing in the church choir.” 

He then called Paul Carrino, a 
hospital corpsman first class sta- 
tioned at the United States Naval 
Hospital in Bethesda, Md., to the 
piano. The sailor obliged with Tea 
for Two and bits of Porgy and 
Bess. Then everybody went home, 
enlightened as to the range and 
depth of President Truman’s well- 
known musicality. 


Stadium Donors 

Each year the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium concerts in New York re- 
sult in a deficit (as any musical 
enterprise apparently must in these 
times to prove that it is worth- 
while), and each year a public plea 
is made for donations to under- 
write in advance the coming series’ 
losses. This year the response has 
been as catholic as ever, although 
at the end of April the fund still 
wanted $70,000 of reaching its 
$100,000 goal. 

Thirty-three cities outside of 
the metropolitan New York area 


were represented at last report. 
The most distant contributor in the 
United States was a school teacher 
on Grant’s Pass, Ore., who accom- 
panied his $5 check with a note 
that explained: “I read of your 
need in an Associated Press dis- 
patch and recalled with gratitude 
that it was in Lewisohn Stadium 
in 1932 that I heard my first full 
symphony. I have not been able to 
attend a symphony concert for the 
past twelve years, but now have 
a collection of more than five hun- 
dred symphonic records.” 

From Nymgen, The Netherlands, 
came a $10 contribution by a Fly- 
ing Dutchman, a pilot for KLM 
Airlines. He always looks for- 
ward, he said, to spending his two 
nights in New York during the 
summer at the stadium concerts. 
An Army lieutenant in Korea sent 
a dollar, with a note expressing 
hope that “the concerts this year 
may mean as much to the fellows 
stationed in New York now as the 
ones in 1944 did to me when I 
was there.” 

Probably the oldest contributor 
to the Lewisohn Stadium fund is 
a 94-year-old great-grandmother, 
in whose name her five grandchil- 
dren sent $50, because “Grandma 
took the five of us to the stadium’s 
opening concert in 1918.” The 
youngest is undoubtedly a seven- 
month-old baby from the Bronx, 
born Aug. 5, 1950. Her mother 
wrote: “Joane was an incubator 
baby, born prematurely. Her un- 
expected arrival necessitated my 
leaving the stadium in the middle 
of your closing Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein program last year.” 

Another youthful donor was a 
ten-year-old Washington Heights 
schoolboy, who sent 25 cents be- 
cause “I like to look in on Satur- 
day mornings when the band is 





for the show at 


getting 
night.” 

The largest single contribution 
received at last report was a gift 


ready 


of $7,500 from “an anonymous 
music lover,” while several busi- 
ness organizations have given 
$1,000 or more. An organizational 
gift of another sort came from the 
twenty members of the Tuesday 
Grass Widows Club, who attend 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts en 
masse on Tuesday nights, while 
their husbands play poker together. 
There were also. contributions 
from, The West 136th Street Free 
Music Club, whose members listen 
to the concerts from their own 
rooftops, and from the members of 
the City College of New York 
basketball team, who described 
themselves as “your fellow tenants 
of Lewisohn Stadium.” 

There have also been donations 
made with ulterior motives. In- 
cluded in this category, in addition 
to legitimate vocalists and instru- 









mentalists hoping to be engaged 
for the concerts, are a self-styled 
“world’s greatest virtuoso on the 


musical saw,” and a symphonic 
tight-rope walker,” who would like 
to perform feats of balance to the 
strains of Tchaikovsky’s Pathé- 
tique Symphony. 

Other gifts accompanied by re- 
quests include one from a lady, 
presumably of part-Eskimo ances- 
try, who wants stadium concerts 
six months a year; one from a 
man who wishes the concession- 
aires would serve India relish on 
their hot-dogs; and one from 
somebody who wants to hear a 
theremin player as soloist with the 
orchestra. 

In addition to these, sixteen one- 
dollar bills have accompanied as 
many musical manuscripts, whose 
composers hope they may be fitted 
into this summer’s programs. The 
scores range from a hillbilly ballad 
to a six-act opera in Russian. 

And they say that Americans 
don’t support their musical institu- 
tions ! 


This and That 


e e e Begins again the old debate 
about whether or not it is possible 
for a musical note to shatter glass 
by vibration. The pros and cons 
of whether or not Caruso ever 
broke that wine glass by singing 
into it would fill a volume all by 
themselves. Anyway, here goes 
with a letter from Dr. A. S. Mc- 
Cormick, conductor of the Doctors 
Orchestra of Akron, Ohio. 

During the 35-man orchestra’s 
148th concert, in the auditorium of 
the City Hospital of Akron, Dr. 
McCormick reports: “The nurses 
had prepared a large glass bowl 
of fruit punch for the members of 
the orchestra. When the final for- 
tissimo minor key note of the 
Woodland Sketches by Edward 
MacDowell was played the bowl 
trembled, then disintegrated into 
pieces, with consequent finale to 
the punch.” 


e e © Ramon Vinay is walking 
on crutches since spraining his 
right leg in a Minneapolis tour 
performance of the Metropolitan’s 
new production of Pagliacci. Af- 
ter killing off Nedda and Silvio, 
Mr. Vinay, as Canio, plunged on 
schedule through the enormous 
false drum that Max Leavitt has 
two ballet boys wheel onstage at 
that point, but he miscalculated 
his fall, twisted his leg, and so 
ripped a tendon. No broken bones. 


e e e Speaking at a press con- 
ference introducing a series of 
concerts he is conducting at Croy- 
don, Sir Thomas Beecham de- 
nounced the new £2,000,000 Royal 
Festival Hall on the Thames em- 
bankment at London. He declared 
that Britain in 350 years has not 
seen “a more repellent, a more un- 
attractive, a more monstrous struc- 
ture.” He added that he was 
speaking of the outside; he has not 
been in yet. 

This is a good, typical Beecham 
story, but there follows a reveal- 
ing note. He then said: “You must 
not take anything I say too seri- 
ously.” 

Can it be that the rigors of ad- 
vancing age are weakening the 
doughty Sir Thomas? 
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H. H. Sruckenscumit, Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 
HOLLAND 
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ISRAEL 


Sema Houzman, 2 Gordon St., Tel Aviv. 
ITALY 
Guwo M, Gartt, La Rassegna Musicale, Via Po 36, Rome 
XICcO 
Socomon Kanan, Montes de Oca 17, Dep. 5, Mexico, D. F. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Dosotnes Turner, Auckland Star, Shortland St., Auckland Cl. 
RU 


PE 
Cantos Raycapa, Casilla 3003, Lima. 


UGAL 
Karnenine H. ve Cannevnv, 450 Rua da Paz, Operte. 
SCOTLAND 
| bi Lesus M. Gaeencees, Tno Evening News. 


Kemsley House, Giasgow. 
Antonio Icresias, Avenida Reina Victoria 58, Madrid. 
SWEDEN 
Incaww Sanvseac, Lidingo 1, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Remenp Arria, 22 Rue de Candolle, Geneva. 
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John Alden Carpenter: 
A Musical Humanist 


ITH the passing of John Alden Car- 

penter American music has lost one 

of its most lucid and humanistic spir- 
its. Carpenter occupied an unusual position 
among American composers in several re- 
spects. He was neither a reactionary nor a 
revolutionary, but simply an honest artist 
who accepted the modern era and inter- 
preted it according to his own lights. 

Carpenter’s intelligence and his sense of 
spiritual obligation were revealed in some 
of the statements he made on his 75th birth- 
day, on Feb. 28, only two months before his 
death. Asked what he considered the role 
of music to be in these anxious times, he 
answered : 

“To nourish and sustain our people. 
American leadership has become recognized 
in the military and economic spheres. It is 
necessary for us to become spiritual leaders. 
Music, and all the arts, are the medium 
through which we can express this spiritual 
leadership.” 

Carpenter was neither blind to the chal- 
lenges of the historical crisis in which we 
live nor afraid of its potential disasters. 
On the contrary, he said: “For the creative 
artist this is a trying and difficult time. We 
live in fear—fear of today and of tomor- 
row. What we need is greater courage and 
vision to grasp the position of leadership 
now taken by the scientists and_ political 
statesmen.” Carpenter was not only a com- 
poser ; he was an aesthetic thinker who saw 
in art, as well as in religion, values and 
principles which should influence the prac- 
tical thinking of our age. “I recommend 
prayer and a return to religion and art as 
a solution to today’s problems,” he declared. 
“They speak to the best that is in us.” 

Like Charles Ives, Carpenter was not de- 
pendent upon music for his livelihood. He 
entered the mill, railway, and shipping sup- 
ply business built up by his father about 
1900, and he did not retire from it until 
1936. Yet during all those years he was 
active as a composer, and he never allowed 
his business career to choke off inspiration 
or deflect his artistic progress. When he 
was asked what counsel he would give to 
young composers, he answered: 

“My advice would be 1) Never give up; 
2) Do not expect to make any money out 
of it. During the early part of my life I en- 
gaged in both business and musical compo- 
sition. My friends used to congratulate me 
on having two interests, but if I had it to 
do over again, I would only try one. A life- 
time is not enough to devote to composing.” 

In the music Carpenter has left us is a 
clear and undistorted image of his person- 
ality. The song cycle Gitanjali, inspired by 
the poems of Rabindranath Tagore, pub- 
lished in 1914, reveals his sensitive imagina- 
tion, keen color sense, and romantic aspira- 
tions. Although he was thoroughly trained 
in the techniques of composition by such 
teachers as John Knowles Paine, at Har- 
vard, and Bernhard Ziehn, in Chicago, he 
was also an eager student of the modern 
French school of composition. The songs 
in Gitanjali, with their shifting, expressive 
harmonies and supple vocal lines reflect the 
lessons he learned through observation and 
emotional reaction. They established Car- 
penter, early in his career, as an authentic 
lyricist. 

But there were other musical worlds for 
the young composer to explore and to con- 
quer. Today, when many of our leading 
composers are active in the theatre and 








dance worlds, we take this for granted. B 
when Carpenter wrote his ballet scores, 
was something of a pioneer. His balle, 
pantomime The Birthday of the Infan 
(based on Oscar Wilde’s story) was pp 
duced by the Chicago Opera Company jy 
1919. The score reveals a good sense oj 
dramatic atmosphere and a fine, if stil 
somewhat conventional, harmonic palette 
Its unaffected melodiousness and transpar. 
ence are still refreshing. 

With his ballet Krazy-Kat, with a scenariy 
based on the cartoons by George Herriman, 
Carpenter began to push his way into an. 
other world, the jazzy, raucous, humorous 
furiously energetic world of modern Amer. 
ica. This work was staged in Chicago, ané 
has since been given elsewhere. It revealed 
a boisterous side of Carpenter’s creative 
temperament that one would never hay 
suspected in the gentle, poetically dreamy 
composer of the songs and early chamber. 
music works. This is a genuine dance score 
with bouncy rhythms, uninhibited sonority, 
and bright instrumental colors. 

More searching, however, was the ballet 
Skyscrapers, which was given not only at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 1926. bur 
also at the Munich Opera in 1929, with 
choreography by Heinrich Kroller. As carly 
as 1915, in his suite for orchestra, Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator, Carpenter had re- 
vealed himself as an innovator in harmony, 
rhythm, and instrumental color, under the 
impetus of dramatic imagination. These re- 
flections of a baby’s impressions of the 
world were full of invention and wit. But 
Skyscrapers mirrored the tensions and 
drives of the industrial colossus. It was an 
earnest attempt to come to grips with the 
deeper problems of ,the artist living in a 
world of new rhythms and forces. The 
score was played widely both in the United 
States and abroad in orchestral concerts, 
and it helped substantially in establishing 
Carpenter as an international musical figure. 

Carpenter’s symphonic poem Sea Drift, 
after Walt Whitman’s poems, composed in 
1933, is one of his most evocative and spon- 
taneous scores. He turns from the world 
of clashing energy, material confusion, and 
neurotic haste to a world of nature and wild 
grandeur. A vein of mysticism appears in 
the music. It makes one realize the spiritual 
range of this artist, who could accept the 
material world without reservation but could 
also escape from it. 





Those Late-comers— 
A Perennial Problem 


BOUT once a year the old spirit of re- 

bellion sets in—rebellion against the 

practice of admitting late-comers to 
ballet and opera performances. After sev- 
eral distressing experiences, notably one ot 
not seeing an entire ballet because stragglers 
paraded down the aisle and obscured the 
view from side-aisle seats, we feel like sing- 
ing the old refrain once again. “Do not 
seat late-comers until the end of the act!” is 
the burden of the song. In Boston, where 
the Metropolitan visited recently, no one was 
seated during the playing of the Prelude to 
Tristan und Isolde. This was fine for pur- 
poses of concentration on the orchestral 
misic, but, since late-comers straggled to 
their seats, in a theatre notable for its live 
acoustics, during the unaccompanied song of 
the sailor and the concentrated passages of 
Isolde’s opening diatribe, the evil was only 
postponed. What to do? We protest, but 
it does no good except to relieve our pent-up 
feelings. Perhaps next year—perhaps in 
the millennium! 
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WENTY recitals will be given by Marian 
TT Andersen during her two-month tour of Cen- 

tral and South America, which began on 
April 26 in Havana. William Kapell and his wife 
became the parents of a second child, a girl, on 
April 30. It will be named Rebecca Ellen. Giuseppe 
di Stefano will sing the role of Des Grieux when 
the open-air opera theatre at Verona, Italy, presents 
Massenet’s Manon for the first time in its history. 

Following his six-week engagement in Buenos 
Aires, Artur Rodzinski will conduct concerts in 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Lima, and Mexico 
City. When Madama Butterfly was presented at 
La Scala in Milan for the first time in a subscrip- 
tion series in eleven years, on April 24, Lieia 
Albanese sang the title role. Leopold Stokowski 
made the first appearance in his current European 
tour at Bristol, England, where he conducted the 
Royal Philharmonic on April 28 

Offenbachiana, a new arrangement of music by 
the French light-opera composer, has been com- 
pleted by Manuel Rosenthal, who has dedicated 
the work to Jennie Tourel. Made up of an over- 
ture and six vocal excerpts, it will be given its first 
performance in June in Paris by the mezzo-soprano. 

Two sonata recitals were given by Yehudi and 
Hephzibah Menuhin last month at the Salle Pleyel. 
Mr. Menuhin also was soloist with the Orchestre 
Colonne, under Paul Paray's direction. Raoul Jobin 
will be tenor soloist in a performance of Berlioz’ 
Requiem, at the International Festival of Music 
and Dance at Bordeaux late in May. Charles 
Munch will be the conductor. 

When La Scala in Milan opens its 1951-52 season 
on Nov. 24 with a performance of Verdi’s I Vespri 
Siciliani, Eugene Conley will be in the cast. Ricarde 
Odnoposoff completed in April a tour of North 
America that included 56 concerts. This month he 
begins an Australian tour of 49 concerts. The first 
piano recital in the new Royal Festival Hall in 
London was given on May 11 by Claudio Arrau. 

A four-month tour of South America was begun 
by Edmund Kurtz in April. One of his appearances 
will be with the Symphony Orchestra of Rio de 
Janeiro, with Eleazar de Carvalho conducting. 
The latter recently made his European debut as 
conductor of the Orchestre National de Belgique. 
Shura Cherkassky, who has given recitals in re- 
cent months in Germany, Scandinavia, Holland, 
and France, will fill engagements in Great Britain 
in July; in Mexico and South and Central America 
in August; and throughout Europe again beginning 
in October. Polyna Stoska was the only American 
to sing in the Wagnerian Festival held in Barce- 
lona this year. She sang the roles of Elsa in Lohen- 
grin, Irene in Rienzi, and Briimnhilde in the Ring 
cycie 

Nell Tangeman sailed for Europe on May 1 for 
recital appearances in Paris, Rome, and Venice. 
Walter Herbert was married to Madeleine Beck- 
hard on April 20. The conductor and chorus 
director of the New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation had as witnesses Risé Stevens, Dino Yan- 
nopoulos, and Mr. Herbert’s mother. David Wells 
received the 1951 American Artists Award given 
by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Laurel Hurley, one of the Naumburg Award win- 
ners this season, will alternate in the roles of Juliet 
and Stephano in the Central City production of 
Gounod’ s Roméo et Juliette this summer. She will 
also sing the title role in some of the performances 
of Suppé’s The Beautiful Galatea. 

Jacques Singer, former conductor of the Van- 
couver Symphony, returned to the city in British 
Columbia to conduct Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
on May 7 and 9. Edward Caldicott has recently 
filled concert engagements on Long Island and has 
sung in several radio broadcasts on the NBC net- 
work and WNYC. Besides serving as concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, Harry Farbman has conducted a series 
of Sunday evening television programs in St. 
Louis. Sor Biro finished her initial tour of Brazil 
on May 1, and has been re-engaged for further 
Rae there next season. A series of recitals 
devoted to songs by Hugo Wolf is being given by 
Mary Bothwell in Zurich, London, Paris, and The 
Hague, during May. 

Among the recent George Foster Peabody awards 
was a citation in the field of music to Ira A. 
Hirschmann for his services as president of radio 
Station WABF-FM. Fredell Lack left for an ex- 
tended European concert tour on April 28. Her 
itinerary includes London, Paris, and Brussels. 
William McGrath has been tenor soloist in recent 
months with the Buffalo Philharmonic, the Roches- 
ter Oratorio Society, the Niagara Falls Symphony, 
and the Pennsylvania State College choral society. 
Frank Kneisel has been engaged as concertmaster 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, conducted by 
Hans Schwieger, for next season. 
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A T21O OF DRAWINGS 
BY RAFAEL 
TWENTY YEARS AGO 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Requiescat in Pace 


A score of John Alden Carpenter’s ballet 
Skyscrapers was appropriately inserted in the 
cornerstone of the new apartment hotel, Hamp- 


shire House, in New York. The building will be 
37 stories high. 


Briton’s Debut 


Eugene Goossens, inaugurating the 29th Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, was hailed triumphantly by 
a rising audience, chorus, and orchestra on his 
first entrance. This was a stirring prelude to his 
future activity in this city, where he will conduct 
the Cincinnati Symphony next season. 


Two Added Opera Novelties 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza has added two novelties to 
his list for the Metropolitan Opera next year 
Stravinsky’s ballet Petrushka, and Leoni’s L’Ora- 
colo, both revivals. The premiere of Howard Han- 
son’s Merry Mount has been postponed until 
1932-33. The following new singers have beer 
engaged: Marie von Essen, Carlton Gauld, and as 
previously announced, Max Lorentz. Alessandro 
Sanine and Hans Niedecken-Gebhard have been 
engaged to replace Wilhelm von Wymetal and 
Ernst Lert as stage directors. 


Was It a Mistake? 


Ernest Newman has pointed out some of Han- 
nah Waller’s errors in reviewing her translations 
of the letters of Hans von Bulow. Among these 
is a gem: 

“But the most curious of Miss Waller’s varia 
tions on the original is on page 106. Biilow, who 
is perfecting himself in Italian in Florence, is 
made to say: ‘I speak and write the language 
fairly fluently now. The best way to learn it is by 
dialogues under the bedclothes.’ 

Far be it from me to question the soundness of 
this prescription for learning a foreign language 
in the country of origin. I would only remark, in 
all diffidence, that there is no suggestion in the 
original of anything beyond the word ‘dialogue.’ 
‘Ich spreche,” says Bilow, ‘und schreibe jetzt 
ziemlich ungebrochen die Sprache—den besten 
Unterricht gewahrt darin der Dialog.’ I[ hesitate 
even to make the timid query in the case of so 
good a German scholar as Miss Waller, but is it 
just barely possible that, having had occasion to 
look up ‘Unterricht’ (instruction, education, 
tuition) in the dictionary, her eye has caught the 
adjacent ‘Unterrock,’ which my dictionary defines 
as ‘under-petticoat, juppon (sic), skirt’?” 


The Beginning of It 


Arturo Toscanini is reported to be a voluntary 
prisoner in his home in Milan and to have had his 
passports confiscated following an incident in 
Bologna, where he refused to lead the Royal 
March and Fascist anthem. . . . He refused on the 
ground that the works in question were not good 
music and had no place in a symphonic program. 


Just as Good Today 


Did you notice who wrote the music for Charlie 
Chaplin’s new film, City Lights? None other than 
Charlie himself! The theme that characterizes his 
antics and several of the other bits are first class 
(Mephisto’s Musings.) 


Opening Plans 


The new building of the Juilliard School of 
Music, at 122nd Street and Claremont Avenue, 
will be opened next October. The new structure 
will contain the Institute of Musical Art, the 
Graduate School, and the Opera School. It is 
planned to dedicate the building in November with 
three musical events—a recital by a noted artist, a 
concert by the school orchestra, and the premiers 
of an opera by an American composer. The opera 
is now being composed by Louis Gruenberg on a 
folk-tale libretto. 


Good Old, Old Days Department 


It is in the contract of every male member of 
the chorus of Covent Garden that he must be 
shaved once a day. For this purpose an allowanc« 
is made to him of 36 cents a week. (1911) 


So Early an Experiment 


3roadcasting System will tel 
vise beginning on June 1, in an experimental 
station on the 23rd floor of the CBS building 


Plate-glass windows separate the studio from the 


The Columbia 


reception room, so that visitors can watch. the 
programs. W2XAB will carry programs during 
the summer. Only one addition to performing 
personnel has been made. This is a show girl 





On The Front Cover: 


INA BACHAUER, born near the capital of 
G Greece, studied at the Athens Conservatory 

with Waldemar Freeman, a former col 
league of Sergei Rachmaninoff. He sent her with 
a letter of introduction to the Russian pianist, with 
whom she studied whenever possible for several 
years. In 1935 in Athens she made her orchestral 
debut, under the direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Two years later in Paris she gave her first major 
recital. During the war she lived in Egypt, where 
she gave an estimated 600 programs for Allied 
troops. In 1947 she resumed her career in England 
Last fall she made her American debut in New 
York and was immediately scheduled for a second 


recital. Next season she will play with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, with Mr. Mitro- 
poulos as conductor, and she will make a trans- 


continental tour, appearing in recital and as soloist 
with many of the nation’s leading orchestras. 
(Photograph by Yvonne Le Roux, New York.) 








BALLET THEATRE 





L'Amour et son Amour, April 17 


Beginning the second week of its 
season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Ballet Theatre offered the 
premiere in this country of the sec- 
ond work added to its repertoire be- 
cause of the presence in the company 
of Jean Babilée and Nathalie Philip- 
part. L’Amour et son Amour is Babi- 
lée’s first full-scale ballet, and the 
only one yet seen here. First given by 
Les Ballets des Champs-Elysées in 
1949, it is a two-scene choreographic 
poem about the myth of Cupid and 
Psyche. The score is César Franck’s 
Psyché; the scenery (including a 
striking curtain design) and costumes 
are by Jean Cocteau. 

The emotional texture and technical 
requirements of L’Amour et son 
Amour are as different from those 
of Roland Petit’s Le Jeune Homme 
et la Mort as they could possibly be. 
L’Amour et son Amour is quietly 
flowing, serene, romantic, and fluid 
where the other is tense, dynamic, and 
harsh; it furnished a valuable cor- 
rective for those of us who had becz 
accustoming ourselves to think of Mr. 
Babilée and Miss Philippart as being 
purely forceful, dramatic, colloquial 
dancers. 

Babilées choreography is not note- 
worthy as such. Most of the in- 
dividual movement is laid ‘out in very 
simple, slightly unclassical, steps and 
attitudes, and the ensemble planning 
(the ballet calls for eleven dancers in 
all) is uncomplicated to the point of 
seeming unimaginative. The burden 
of making the ballet effective lies al- 
most entirely on the two protagonists, 
and their movement is quite often not 
movement at all but virtually static 
projection of mood. 

The line of action is simple and is 
uncluttered. Psyche is seen first, un- 


satisfied on earth. Two men move 
around her but are unable to achieve 
more than fleeting communication. 
Seven girls, Zephyrs, come to her and 
by the gentlest insistence draw her to 
the sky, where Cupid waits for her to 
give her his love. They dance to- 
gether, and Psyche is able to respond 
and be united with him in love. 

Never an exciting work, L’Amour 
et son Amour achieves through un- 
derstatement a quiet beauty of its 
own. Its pulse is never really at odds 
with Franck’s score, but neither does 
it very often heighten the score’s ef- 
fectiveness. The final scene, in par- 
ticular, seemed to me to be tentative 
and to fail to communicate fully the 
spiritual change in Psyche, the 
apotheosis of love that takes place in 
the romantic music and that must take 
place in the dance if the work is to 
make its point. Perhaps Babilée con- 
sciously avoided such a burgeoning of 
explicit emotion in these final pas- 
sages, but the lack of it makes his 
ballet, for all its lovely serenity of 
mood, seem curiously indecisive. 

In addition to Mr. Babilée and Miss 
Philippart the cast included William 
Burdick, Ralph McWilliams, Rochelle 
Balzer, Irma Grant, Jan Hollar, Bar- 
bara Lloyd, Lucinda Macy, Lila Pop- 
per, and Jenny Workman. Alexander 
Smallens conducted. 

The other works in the program 
were Swan Lake, Caprichos, and 
Helen of Troy. 


—J. H., Je 


Circo de Espana, April 18 

Circo de Espana (Spanish Circus), 
an augmented suite of dances from 
the repertoire of Carmelita Maracci 
staged for Ballet Theatre by the 
choreographer, had its premiere on 
April 18. The music for the various 
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Three new books on understanding 


and performing music 





MUSICAL FORM 


By Hugo Leichtentritt 


A comprehensive and detailed investigation of the structural elements 
of composition with a wealth of musical examples and graphic de- 
signs—a masterwork by one of the world’s leading musicologists, 


music historians and critics. 


BACH AND HANDEL 


By Archibald T. Davison 


$6.50 


Basing his book on the best-loved works of the two crowning figures 
of the Baroque era, Archibald T. Davison sets these masters of 
absolute music in the context of their own age. His clear and rich 
perception of their contribution to the art of music will delight 


reader and listener alike. 


$2.00 


CONDUCTING AN AMATEUR 


ORCHESTRA 
By Malcolm H. Holmes 


An experienced and successful conductor’s how-to-do-it book on 
organizing and directing a nonprofessional orchestra—invaluable 
for anyone concerned with school, camp or community music—with 


a useful appendix on repertoire. 





$2.50 


Rik Sip At your bookseller, or 
fi HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


» Send for our “Distinguished Books on Music” descriptive catalog. 
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dances is by Albanic, Turina, Grana- 
dos, and Falla. Rico Lebrun designed 
the costumes and setting, and Peggy 
Clark devised the lighting. In binding 
her dances into a suite Miss Maracci 
terms the setting “the Bullfight, an 
arena of wounds, a circus of mock- 
ery.” 

Circo de Espana is made up of 
Entrada, a trio for three women; 
Oracion del Torero, an ensemble in 
which three women with fans “watch 
with dread and knowing the play of 
your young people in the ring”; La 
Maja y el Ruisenor, a solo by “a 
woman who returns alone to the still- 
ness of the empty arena”; Fire Dance, 
a murderously satirical study of a 
Man of Many Tangos, who “basks in 
his muscles,” two adoring Ladies 
from Santa Barbara, and a_ third 
Lady (danced by Miss Maracci) who 
does not adore; and Portrait in Raw 
Espana, the portrait of “any woman 
who rides on the shoulders of others 
as long as there are those willing. to 
support her wretched importance.” 

Miss Maracci, still one of the most 
magnetic personalities on the Ameri- 
can stage, can register the flick of a 
hand so that it carries to the last. row 
of the balcony. But these dances were 
better in their original form in an in- 
timate theatre. The Lebrun décor and 
costumes, striking and brutally effec- 
tive as they are, are messy looking, 
and they obscure the dance. Miss 
Maracci had lost some of her former 
snap, but she showed herself to be 
still a superb dancer, mime, and cas- 
tanet player. Her portrait of the 
Maja alone in the ring, dreaming with 
her castanets, was poignant as ever; 
and her insane egotist in the final 
dance was still a savage denunciation 
of human nature gone rotten. Paul 
Godkin was brilliant as the moronic 
lady-killer, and the other dancers 
strove manfully to be as Spanish as 
possible, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The fact remains that Circo de 
Espana is interesting largely because 
Miss Maracci is in it; as a repertoire 
piece it has patent flaws. She was 
given an ovation, which she richly de- 
served. x 

The evening opened with William 
Dollar’s Concerto, with Alicia Alonso, 
Igor Youskevitch, and Paula Lloyd in 
leading roles. Miss Lloyd took over 
Norma Vance’s part and performed it 
dazzlingly. Jean Babilée and Nathalie 
Philippart gave a looser, and in some 
ways more musical, performance of 
Le Jeune Homme et la Mort than they 
had on opening night. Jerome Rob- 
bins’ Interplay rounded out the even- 
ing with a refreshing touch of vouth- 
ful buoyancy. Paul Godkin danced his 
solo in breathtaking fashion, and Ruth 
Ann Koesun and John Kriza_per- 
formed their pas de deux beautifully. 
Mr. Kriza, by the way, should watch 
his expanding waist-line; his leaps 
and turns are beginning to show ef- 
fort. Alexander Smallens conducted. 

S 


Ensayo Sinfonico, April 19 


Alicia Alonso’s Ensayo Sinfonico 
(Symphonic Essay), which had _ its 
premiere on April 19, was the first 
example of her choreography seen in 
the United States, although she has 
created several ballets in her native 
Cuba for the Ballets Alicia Alonso, 
her own company, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education. Ensayo Sin- 
fonico is set to Brahms’s Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn, and “seeks to 
achieve a purely classic emotion by in- 
terpreting music abstractly through 
dance figures.” It is choreographed 
for four women and four men dan- 
cers. 


_ Unfortunately, the Brahms varia- 
tions are hopelessly unsuited to the 
sort of brittle, academic movement 
Miss Alonso has devised. This sober, 
learned, and introspective score has 
little of the vivacious charm and the- 
atrical piquancy that make Tchaikov- 
sky’s music ideal for classic show- 
pieces. Miss Alonso has devised some 
interesting contrapuntal contrasts and 








bright little solos, but her ballet never 
comes to life, for it lacks real inven- 
tion and originality. The couples per- 
forming it were Dorothy Scott and 
Eric Braun, Angela Velez and Kelly 
Brown, Lillian Lanese and Enrique 
Martinez, and Paula Lloyd and 
Michael Lland. All danced rather 
tentatively, and the men were very 
sloppy in their turns. Irene Sharaff’s 
set looked like an ice-cream parlor, 
but her costumes were pretty enough, 

Mary Ellen Moylan danced the 
Black Swan pas de deux with Igor 
Youskevitch. Her technique was bril- 
liant (although not impeccable, as was 
her partner’s) but she came perilously 
close to mugging in several places, 
From Mr. Youskevitch she could have 
learned the simplicity and dignity that 
makes the romantic ardor of the clas- 
sic pas de deux seem noble and real. 
Colette Marchand was vital as ever 
in Roland Petit’s Les Demoiselles de 
la Nuit (which shows its seams rather 
badly as one gets to know it better); 
and John Kriza danced not only in 
that work but in Rodeo, which com- 
pleted the program. Alexander 
Smallens and Joseph Levine shared 
the conducting duties of the evening. 


—R. S. 
Standard Repertoire, April 24 


The third and final week of ‘he 
current Ballet Theatre season opered 
on Tuesday, April 24, with perform- 
ances of Designs with Strings, Romeo 
and Juliet, the Blue Bird pas de deux, 
and Rodeo. Mary Ellen Moylan and 
John Kriza were the principal danc- 
ers in the first work; Alicia Aloriso 
was Juliet and Igor Youskevitch was 
Romeo in the second. The pas de deux 
was danced by Ruth Ann Koesun and 
Jean Babilée, and Mr. Kriza and 
Jenny Workman took the major roles 
in Rodeo. Alexander Smellens con- 
ducted the two narrative works, and 
Joseph Levine conducted the others 


P 


Jardin aux Lilas, April 26 


Colette Marchand assumed a new 
role on April 26, when she appeared 
as the fiancé’s mistress in Antony 
Tudor’s Jardin aux Lilas, in the sea- 
son’s first performance of that work. 
Tudor’s style and psychological ap- 
proach to ballet are worlds remote 
from those of Roland Petit in Les 
Demoiselles de la Nuit and the other 
pieces in which Miss Marchand has 
danced in this country. Small wonder, 
then, that she found the role of An 
Episode in His Past somewhat baf- 
fling. There were signs that she was 
forming a conception of the bitter, 
desperate woman drawn by Tudor, 
but her performance was still in the 
tentative stage. She received little or 
no assistance from Dimitri Romanoff, 
usually a good character dancer, 
whose performance as the fiancé was 
feeble. 

Alicia Alonso offered an exquisitely 
sensitive interpretation of Caroline, 
with many touches of beauty that did 
not register in the rough-and-ready 
atmosphere in which the ballet as a 
whole was given; and John Kriza 
gave a dramatically intelligent al- 
though technically imperfect, _ per- 
formance as the lover. Frank Gittel- 
son’s playing of the solo part in the 
Chausson Poéme that accompanies thie 
ballet did not help any ;. and the inept 
lighting was a hindrance to the dan- 
cers. Jardin aux Lilas is one of the 
masterpieces of contemporary ballet 
and theatre, and it deserves more rev- 
erent treatment than this. It should 
not be allowed to fade from the 
repertoire. 

The evening opened with Les 
Demoiselles de la Nuit, in which Miss 
Marchand was especially _ brilliant. 
Jean Babilée and Nathalie Philippart 
were also inspired in Le _ Jeune 
Homme et la Mort—so much so that 
Mr. Babilée broke a chair into frag- 
ments, retrieving two of them with a 
quizzical smile during his curtain 
calls. Helen of Troy, with Igor 
Youskevitch as handsome as ever as 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Edw ard Ozern 


Giuseppe Bamboschek, Graciela Rivera, Gino Bechi, and Bruno Landi take 
curtain calls in Carnegie Hall during the performance of The Barber of 
Seville in which Mr. Bechi, in the title role, made his American debut 


Bechi Makes Debut 
In Barber Performance 


Gino Bechi, one of the leading bari- 
tones of La Scala in Milan, made his 
debit on this side of the Atlantic in 
a special performance of Rossini’s II 
Jarbiere di Siviglia given in Carnegie 
Hall on May 8. The production, ar- 
ranzed by Giorgio d’Andria, of the 
National Grand Opera Company, uti- 
lized a cast of singers from the Met- 
ropolitan and other companies. The 
conductor was Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
musical director of the Philadelphia 
Civic Grand Opera Company, and the 
staging was credited to Anthony Sti- 
vanello. The settings, not credited to 
anyone in the program, were attractive 
but limited in space. 

\lthough the enterprise was obvi- 


ously designed from the ground up 
to set off the talents of Mr. Bech, 
the principal honors of the evening 
belonged to Graciela Rivera, whose 
singing and acting as Rosina were 
absolutely first-class in conception and 
execution. Her voice was even in 
scale and of charmingly transparent 
quality throughout the 
range of the part, and her deft and 
meaningful projection of the text 
never interfered with accurate and 
musical delivery of even the most 
difficult coloratura passages. As if 
such exceptionally fine vocalism were 
not enough, she was always thor- 
oughly delightful in appearance and 
in action. Hers was a performance 
worthy of any stage. 

Mr. Bechi was a strikingly hand- 
some and vivacious Figaro, with a 
potent stage personality and a voice 
of noteworthy power and virility. He 
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sang with unfailing gusto, more freely 
forte than piano, and the audience, 
many of whose members seemed to be 
Bechi motion-picture fans, received 
his powerful high tones with great ac- 
claim. His acting, as enthusiastic as 
his singing, would probably have 
seemed less excessive in the frame- 
work of a larger setting, but his 
constant upstaging of all his col- 
leagues detracted from an otherwise 
creditable presentation. 

Bruno Landi, although he resorts 
more aud more to falsetto, gave a 
genvrally accurate, tasteful, and intel- 
ligent impersonation of the Count, and 
Virgilio Lazzari gave his unequaled 
artistry and authority to that of Don 
3asilio. Gerhard Pechner, a familiar 
Metropolitan Bartolo, sang very well 
indeed, and Elizabeth Pritchett was a 
better-than-average Berta. John Rossi 
contributed sound performances as 
Fiorello, an Officer, and the Notary. 
The orchestra, bobbles aside, sounded 
far better than those in most such per- 
formances, and Mr. Bamboschek pre- 
sented the score with good, firm, sing- 
able tempos 


J. Ti, Je 


Ballet Theatre 


(Continued from page 14) 
Paris, Mary Ellen Moylan scintillat- 
ing as Helen, and John Kriza, inimit- 
ably funny as Hermes, completed the 
evening. 

This ballet still needs substantial 
cuts. It palls long before it is over, 
for all its vivacity and vulgarly ef- 
fective satire. The conductors of the 
evening were Jacques Bazire (as 
guest conductor for Les Demoiselles 
de la Nuit) ; Alexander Smallens, and 
Joseph Levine. 

x. DS. 


Tropical Pas de Deux, April 27 

In its final week at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Ballet Theatre pre- 
sented the last of the eight novelties 
offered during its New York season. 
This was Tropical Pas de Deux, 
which was given its world premiere. 
Enrique Martinez, young Cuban-born 
member of the company, had choreo- 
graphed the work to the first and third 
of Amadeo Roldan’s Tres Pequefios 
Poemas—Oriental and Fiesta Negra. 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, 
wearing brilliant, Spanish-accented 
costumes by Saul Bolasni, were the 
dancers. 

In his first ballet, Mr. Martinez has 
quite simply set out to mate a clas- 
sical pas de deux with Afro-Cuban 
dance movement. The struggle to 
blend these antipathetic elements is 
technically interesting, but with both 
styles compromised and not shown at 
their best, the work must be consid- 
ered only a good try. The chore- 
ographer is successful at times in 
adapting certain steps, from the tango, 
for example, so that they seem like 
piquant or exotic variants of tradi- 
tional ballet movement. But for the 
most part, the sinuous movements of 
West Indian dance are awkwardly 
grafted onto the formal ballet pat- 
terns. Miss Alonso, also Cuban born, 
and Mr. Youskevitch used all their 
effort and skill to bring the work off, 
but they generally failed to do more 
than look uncomfortable and slightly 
grotesque. 

A lusty performance of Agnes de 
Mille’s Rodeo, with the choreographer 
making a guest appearance as the 
Cowgirl, provided the major rewards 
of the evening. Miss De Mille and 
John Kriza, at his best as the Cham- 
pion Roper, danced with enormous 
zest and seemed to communicate their 
high spirits to the rest of the com- 
pany. James Mitchell and Charlyne 
Baker performed the two other lead- 
ing roles handsomely. 

Ensayo Sinfénico and Concerto 
completed the program. Miss Alonso 
appeared here in her own ballet for 
the first time. 


—R. E. 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 








Suzanne Danco, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 16 


Suzanne Danco’s aristocratic sing- 
ing in her first New York appearance 
left no doubt as to why her European 
career has given her name such an 
aura of distinction. The Belgian so- 
prano, a member of the opera com- 
pany of La Scala in Milan, had sung 
extensively all over Europe in opera, 
in recital, and as soloist with leading 
orchestras before coming here for the 
first time this year. She made her 
American debut with the Cincinnati 
Symphony on Feb. 16, singing ex- 
cerpts from Berg’s Wozzeck, and has 
since filled recital and orchestral en- 
gagements throughout the country. 

The program Miss Danco offered 
was a long and exacting one, and she 
met all of its challenges with secu- 
rity of technique, impeccable musi- 
cality and musicianship, and a degree 
of interpretative imagination that is 
seldom encountered. Her voice, not 
especially large or warm in quality, 
was always beautifully placed, almost 
invariably squarely on the center of 
the pitch, and exquisitely long- 
breathed. With these vocal resources, 
a singularly plastic sense of phrasing, 
and a keenly perceptive and musical 
intelligence Miss Danco gave _ her 
hearers a series of experiences never 
to be forgotten. 

She opened her program with three 
laudi from the thirteenth-century Lau- 
dario di Cortona, in transcriptions by 
Fernando Liuzzi. This music, so 
seldom heard, is surely among the 
most beautiful there is, and Miss 
Danco’s performances gave each song 
as a personal, moving experience to 
each member of her autlience. Two 
Purcell arias, sung with the clear and 
sensitive diction that characterized all 
of the singer’s offerings, were fol- 


lowed by Rontani’s Or ch’io non seguo 
pi and Caccini’s Amarilli. Of all 
these, Amarilli was perhaps the most 
beautiful, sung meaningfully as it was, 
with graceful line and a gossamer 
spinning out of tone. Then came three 
ariettes by Bellini, each a minuscule 
bel canto aria. The second of the 
group, Dolente immagine di Fille mia, 
is as beautiful as anything in Norma, 
and Miss Danco sang all of them with 
great nobility of style and lovely, clas- 
sically cool tone. 

A group of lieder by Brahms 
(Standchen, Die Mainacht, and Meine 
Liebe ist grin) and Wolf ( Verborgen- 
heit, Frithlings tiber Jahr, Nun bist 
ich dein, and Ich hab’ in Penna) came 
just before intermission; each was 
characterized and communicated with 
an intelligence and command of all 
the interpretative resources that made 
the performances comparable in this 
listener’s experience only to those. of 
Lotte Lehmann. 

After intermission Miss Danco of- 
fered two French cycles—Ravel’s His- 
toires Naturelles and Debussy’s Ari- 
ettes Oubliées. An attempt to com- 
pass the individual distinctions of each 
song would far exceed journalistic 
limits of space. Suffice it to say that 
her singing of each partook of the 
apposite qualities enumerated earlier. 
There were numerous encores. 

Miss Danco was most fortunate to 
have Paul Ulanowsky as her accom- 
panist, or rather as her collaborating 
artist. He played with his ever-pres- 
ent sensitivity and responsiveness. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Armand Harkless, Tenor 
Times Hall, April 16 (Debut) 


Arias by Handel and Mozart, and 
songs by Dowland, Purcell, Brahms, 
Wolf, Chausson, Ravel, Hahn, Fauré, 
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Poulenc, Gibbs, Swanson, Warlock, 
and Kagen were sung by Armand 
Harkless in his New York debut re- 
cital. Mr. Harkless’ medium-sized 
voice was basically agreeable in qual- 
ity. In such robust songs as Gibbs’s 
Five Eyes and Warlock’s Good Ale, 
and in Schubert’s lively Eifersucht 
und Stolz he sang well and persua- 
sively, but in many of the other songs 
his tones sagged below pitch; this 
tendency was most in evidence when 
he was called upon to sustain a slow 
legato line. His interpretations were 
generally wanting in stylistic concen- 
tration, but he exhibited a deeper un- 
derstanding of German works than of 
those in French or Italian. 

Mr. Harkless introduced two new 
songs—All Day I Hear and Let It Be 
Forgotten—by his accompanist, Ser- 
gius Kagen. The restrained under- 
statement of the second song is espe- 
cially effective. 

—A. H. 


Doris Okerson, Mezzo-soprano 
Times Hall, April 17 (Debut) 

Doris Okerson made a_ promising 
debut. The young mezzo-soprano dis- 
closed a big, warm, opulent voice that 
was always even of scale and wide of 
range, and she used it well, singing 
on pitch and coloring it capably. She 
brought intelligence and taste to all 
her interpretations, and her program 
included two arias by Rameau; a 
group by Strauss, Franz, Hahn, and 
Chausson; Ravel’s Chansons Madé- 
casses; Yrj6 Kilpinen’s Lieder um 
den Tod; three songs by Sergius 
Kagen, two of which—I’m Nobody, 
and Sleep Now—received their first 
performances; and two songs bv 
Howard Swanson. ; : 
_ Miss Okerson’s delivery of Aoua, 
from the Ravel cycle, was remark- 
able for the power and beauty of her 
high tones, although she missed the 
sensuous subleties of the other songs. 
In the Kilpinen cycle, too, she seemed 
a little detached from the dark im- 
port of the songs; but there were 
other items, such as Hahn’s Les 
Cygnes and Swanson’s The Valley, 
to which the -recitalist was more com- 
pletely attuned. The sincerity and 
aptness of Miss Okerson’s approach 
was never to be questioned, and the 
confidence of further experience 
should enable her to abandon her- 
self altogether to the emotional con- 
tent of her offerings; this is the one 
capacity she needs to fulfill the prom- 
ise of distinction she revealed. David 
Garvey was her excellent accompan- 
ist. 

—A. B. 
Collegiate Chorale 
Town Hall, April 18 


For its members’ annual spring con- 
cert the Collegiate Chorale, conducted 
by William Jonson, presented music 
of consistently high quality and’ in- 
terest. Old and contemporary works 
were shrewdly alternated to show 
both contrast and relationship between 
the products of composers widely sep- 
arated by time, and there was a praise- 
worthy avoidance of pieces that rely 
for their interest on purely vocal ef- 
fects. In the order in which the works 
were sung, the program offered four 
of Byrd’s motets, Milhaud’s The Two 
Cities,‘ Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, 
Poulenc’s three Motets for a Time 
of Pertitence, Gibbons’ London Street 








Cries, Barber’s A Stopwatch and ay 
Ordnance Map, and Copland’s In the 
Beginning. : 

The chorus, altered in size and 
grouping for each number, san 
throughout the evening with a fresh, 
sturdy tone and supurb diction. In. 
dividual vocal lines were solid and 
clean and accurately balanced, wheth- 
er the music was contrapuntal or 
chordal. Dramatic or devotional 
moods were equally well projected 
without once resorting to excessive 
dynamic contrasts. Such honest, u- 
affected performing was a tribute to 
Mr. Jonson’s direction, and he pres. 
ented the music with constant stylistic 
awareness. 

The compositions by Byrd, Pales. 
trina, and Poulenc provided the great- 
est musical satisfaction in the pro- 
gram. The two long modern works— 
Milhaud’s setting of Paul Claudel’s 
paraphrase of verses from Revelation, 
sung in an excellent English trans- 
lation by Helen H. Torrey, and Cop- 
land’s setting of the first 38 verses of 
Genesis—sound mechanically written 
at times and inspired at others. Bar- 
bara Hopkins and Jean Ellsperman 
sang the mezzo-soprano solos in the 
respective works. Gibbons’ fusion of 
London street cries into a choral 
work, requiring several solo vcices 
and a string ensemble, is a tricky ‘our 
de force that was not wholly effective 
in performance. The strings were 
often too loud for the individual sing- 
ers, and the phrasing of the street 
cries was less imaginative and color- 
ful than it might have been. Barber's 
setting of Stephen Spender’s war 
poem adds little to the text except 
in the fine handling of the line that 
recurs at the end of each stanza. The 
accompaniment for three kettledrums, 
with its unusual glissando effects, was 
skillfully played by Saul Goodman, 
and Walter Carringer was the tenor 
soloist. 


John Ranck, Pianist? 
Town Hall, April 22, 3:00 


John Ranck opened his third Town 
Hall recital with the first perform- 
ance of Frederick Werlé’s Partita. 
The program continued just as un- 
conventionally with works by three 
contemporary French composers— 
Milhaud’s Sonate, Messiaen’s Two 
Preludes (La Colombe and Un Reflet 
dans le Vent), and Poulenc’s Napoli. 
Liszt’s Prelude on a Theme by Bach 
and St. Francis Preaching to the 
3irds and four Chopin pieces, includ- 
ing the Fantaisie, brought the re- 
cital to a close. 

Equipped with an excellent tech- 
nique and fine tone, the pianist pre- 
sented the modern compositions with 
intelligence, sobriety, and a thorough 
comprehension of their formal prob- 
lems. Imagination, poetry, and color 
were additionally apparent in his ex- 
ceptionally fine performance of the 
Liszt pieces. Only the Chopin group, 
played rather rigidly, was less than 
satisfactory interpretatively. 

Frederick Werlé, a young composer 
who lives in Englewood, N. J., has 
written rather standard neo-classic 
pieces for his Partita and strung them 
together with an introduction, inter- 
ludes, and epilogue based on a com- 
mon theme. The music is clear, neat- 
ly constructed, mildly dissonant, and 
not very interesting. The succeeding 
Milhaud and Messiaen works proved 
more complex, by comparison, but 
scarcely more inspired. However, 
Poulenc’s Napoli, less pretentious, had 
many delightful passages and no little 
charm. 

—R. E. 
Contemporary Belgian Music 
Public Library, April 22, 3:00 

The New York Public Library, in 
co-operation with the Belgian Gov 
ernment Information Center, present- 
ed a program of contemporary Bel- 
gian chamber music that introduced 
Joseph Jongen’s Sonate, Op. 77, for 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Leon Barzin Conducts 
Two New Compositions 


National _ Orchestral Association. 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Nathan 
Goldstein, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 16: 

Poema Sinfonico..... Armando Guevara 

(First performance) 
Violin Concerto, G minor ...... Bruch 
To a Young World, Op. 41 
(ee ... Lazare Saminsky 
(First performance) 
Symphony No. 1, C minor... ...Brahms 


The two novelties on this prug.iam 
were dedicated to Leon Barzin and the 
National Orchestral Association on 
the occasion of their twentieth anni- 
versary. Another feature of the fourth 
and last concert of the association’s 
Monday evening series was the Merit 
Rewarded appearance of Nathan Gold- 
stein, a gifted young violinist who had 
made a successful debut in a Carnegie 
Hall recital last December. The vio- 
linist played the Bruch concerto with 
a bravura and fiery temperament that 
earned him a place among the most 
persuasive of our younger violinists, 
and the orchestra soared and sang 
with him in an accompaniment of ex- 
ceptional conviction. 

Armando Guevara, a Peruvian-born 
violinist who has been a member of 
the orchestra since 1947, has orches- 
trated his Poema Sinfonico in a com- 
petent approximation of the colorful 
sounds of standard South-American 
orchestral efforts. Lazare Saminsky’s 
To a Young World (subtitled A 
Dithyramb to Stillness) seems to 
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wander through its four movements 
rather aimlessly but not without 
pausing for passages of rich disso- 
nance and strong if undeveloped me- 
lodic ideas. 

—A. B. 


Mitropoulos Conducts Final 
Philharmonic Members’ Concert 


On April 16, at the Hotel Plaza, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos led the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in the 
second and last special concert_ for 
members of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society. John  Corigliano, 
Leonard Rose, Harold Gomberg, and 
William Polisi were the soloists in 
Haydn’s Sinfonie Concertante in B 
flat, Op. 84, and Mr. Corigliano ap- 
peared in a solo capacity again in the 
Prelude to Saint-Saéns’ Le Déluge. 
In addition to these works the orches- 
tra also played Mr. Mitropoulos’ ar- 
rangement of the Prelude and Death 
of Dido from Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, and Bizet’s Jeux ie 


Tuxen Leads Nielsen Symphony 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Erik Tuxen, guest 
conductor. William Kapell, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, April 17: 

Symphony No. 5, Op. 50...... Nielsen 

"(Hirst Performance in New York) 

Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini. 

Se ey RDS Ae .. Rachmaninoff 

Symphony No. 4.........- Tchaikovsky 


Erik Tuxen, conductor of the Dan- 
ish State Radio Orchestra, made his 
New York debut and_ introduced 
Carl Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony to the 
city on this occasion. The double 
premiere was originally scheduled for 
April 2, when it was to have consti- 
tuted the last half of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation benefit, but 
the tragic death of the pianist, Simon 
3arere, caused its postponement. Mr. 
Ormandy immediately rearranged his 
programs so that Mr. Tuxen could 
appear here before a regular subscrip- 
tion Philadelphia Orchestra audience. 
The new conductor was warmly re- 
ceived, as was the Danish symphony. 

Carl Nielsen was born the same 
year as Sibelius, 1865, and, although 
no special communication between the 
two men is noted, the more famous 
composer may well have influenced the 
less-well-known Dane, for traces of 
similar moods and a feeling for wood- 
wind and strings, textures of compara- 
ble tone colors and rhythmic patterns, 
are evident in this two-movement 
work, which was completed in 1922. 
A strong current of Brahmsian 
rhythm also runs through the second 
movement, which seems the least orig- 
inal of the two. 

The first movement, marked Tempo 
giusto, adagio non troppo, is notable 
for a startling use of the snare drum 
and the clarinet, with lyric and march- 
ing moods succeeding each other and 
finally resulting in a contrapuntal con- 
flict which gradually dies down to a 
pastoral passage interrupted by a last 
comment from the snare drum. This 
is music of taut, controlled romanti- 
cism, put together in workmanlike 
fashion, with enormous effectiveness 
in color and pattern. The composer 
called it a “dark idyll.” It has far 
more interest and appeal than the sec- 
ond movement, which is a succession 
of contrasting tempos and dynamics, 
closely enough bound together the- 
matically but not compelling in ideas 
or development. 

Mr. Tuxen conducted with the de- 
votion of a disciple, using no score. 
He had conducted it with similar suc- 
cess in Washington, Toronto, Minne- 
apolis, and Philadelphia. It would be 
interesting to hear him lead a varied 
repertoire. 

The remainder of the concert was 
rewarding for the performance of Mr. 
Kapell, who dazzled the sensibilities 

with his virtuosic and beautiful piano 





Erik Tuxen 


playing. The Paganini variations both 
glittered and sang. One cannot imag- 
ine them more congenially played than 
by this young wizard of the key- 
board. His tone was full and rich, 
never forced; and his poetic qualities 
were warmly revealed when the music 
called for them. But most of the 
time he was the master of a pianistic 
display that could hardly be bettered 
for sheer brilliance. A heated per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony showed Mr. Ormandy at his 
individual best for the first time dur- 
ing the evening. 

—QQ). E. 
Little Orchestra Society "] 
Town Hall, April 17 


This was the second performance in 
the Little Orchestra Society’s Mozart 
festival, Thomas Scherman was pre- 
senting Die Entfthrung aus dem Se- 
rail, Cosi Fan Tutte, and Idomeneo in 
concert form on three successive 
Tuesdays. Opportunities to hear these 
operas, especially the latter two, are 
so rare that one makes special allow- 
ances in judging the standards of per- 
formance. 

Mr. Scherman gave a lively inter- 
pretation of Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail. More of the aforesaid special 
allowances were needed for the per- 
formance of Cosi Fan Tutte on this 
occasion. With all gratitude for the 
enterprise shown in giving it, it must 
be admitted that the playing and sing- 
ing were lacking in the style, elegance 
and beauty needed to do justice to the 
exquisite workmanship and subtle elo- 
quence of the Mozart masterpiece. 
Cosi Fan Tutte, as much as any opera 
in the repertoire, needs gruelling re- 
hearsal, for it 1s a work in which 
manner and matter are inextricably 


woven together. This performance 
was palpably under-rehearsed and 
rather rough-and-ready. The slangy 
English translation of Da Ponte’s 


libretto by George and Phyllis Mead 
was too much like modern farce to 
convey the flavor of the original. 
There is a distinction between raciness 
and mere vulgarity that it is easy for 
translators to overlook. 

The cast was made up of Mary 
Henderson as Fiordiligi; Madelyn 
Vose as Dorabella; Janet Southwick 
as Despina; Paul Knowles as Fer- 
rando; Norman Farrow as Guglielmo; 
and Frank Rogier as Don Alfonso. 
The opera had been cut in many 
places, and much of the recitative that 
survived was given in curtailed form. 
This was not an evening to remem- 
ber with much pleasure. 

—R. S. 
Rubinstein Plays Brahms 
Concerto with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist; John Wummer, 
flutist. Carnegie Hall, April 19 and 

Overture to a Picaresque Comedy.. Bax 

Morning Music .............. <outzen 

(First performance) 

Symphony No. 39, E flat major. . Mozart 

Piano Concerto No. 2, B flat major 

seaees Brahms 


This was a comfortable combina- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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flute and piano; Raymond Chev- 
reuille’s Sonatine, for piano; Fernand 
Quinet’s Pastorale et Fugato, for 
soprano and flute; Flor Peeters’ song 
cycle Mére, Op. 41; André Souris’ 
Comptines pour Enfants Sinistre, for 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, violin, clari- 
net, and piano; and Marcel Poot’s 
Trois Piéces en Trio, for violin, cello, 
and piano, 

All of the music played is on the 
conservative side, even though the 
Quinet and Souris works are writ- 
ten for unusual combinations. Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith, chief of the library 
music division, described the com- 
posers included in the program as 
being representative of all the com- 
positional trends in Belgium today. 
On the basis of this program it would 
seem that Belgian composers are keep- 
ing safely within the bounds of im- 
pressionistic and tonal conventions. 

The most interesting and enjoy- 
able music was heard in Poot’s Trois 
Piéces en Trio. In the first and third 
of these, engaging rhythmic patterns 
and arresting sonorities are incor- 
porated in contexts of wit and sophis- 
tication. Next in order of musical in- 
terest was Chevreuille’s Sonatine. 
Frequently suggestive of Prokofieft 
and Shostakovitch, it is individual and 
inventive nevertheless. Souris’ little 
musical story is, according to Mr. 
Smith, humorous in the way Charles 
Addams’ cartoons are, but the singers 
had rather strong competition from 
their instrumental collaborators, and 
most of its verbal impact was lost. 
The music itself was not memorable. 

Jongen’s flute sonata was a long 
essay in impressionism, and Quinet’s 
duo sounded like a conservatory at- 
tempt to be daring and original. Peet- 


ers’ cycle about motherhood had little 
distinction, but the last three of its 
six songs were quietly moving. 

in addition to Mr. Smith, who ap- 
peared as flutist as well as host, the 
ligt of performers included Georgiana 
Bannister, soprano; Doris Okerson, 
mezzo-soprano; Abram _ Klotzman, 
clarinetist; Sylvia Rosenberg, violin- 
ist; Sam Reiner, cellist; and Irene 
Rosenberg and Daniel Block, ee. 
Bach Cantata Guild 
Town Hall, April 22, 5:30 


Peter Sozio conducted the Bach 
Cantata Guild, a co-operative organ- 
ization, and thirteen instrumentalists 
in a program of music by J. S. Bach, 
Heinrich Schiitz, and J. J. Fux. Gen- 
erally speaking, the content of the 
program was more commanding than 
the manner in which it was presented. 
One of the chief drawbacks to the 
success of the concert was that the 23 
singers rarely produced a homogene- 
ous choral tone. Individual vibratos 
and vocal timbres were seldom sacri- 
ficed, as they must be, for the de- 
velopment of an ensemble sound. 
Furthermore, Mr. Sozio set such fast 
and rigid tempos for the cantata arias 
that the soloists were able to do little 
more than negotiate the notes, which 
feat they accomplished amazingly 
well. Fourteen members of the guild 
appeared in solo capacities. 

An agreeable surprise was offered 
by Fux’s brief Va Sempre la Vittoria, 
a madrigal with string and harpsi- 
chord accompaniment. It is a_ fine 
work, and the Cantata Guild is to 
be commended for having introduced it 
to New York. Bach was represented 
by his beautiful Cantata No. 10, 
Meine Seel’ erhebt den Herren, and 
by the far less attractive Cantata No. 
176, Es ist ein trotzig und verzagt 
Ding. Schiitz’s Deutches Konzert, 
Der Herr ist mein Licht, is dry and 
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ALL ASHORE 
Officers of the Tri-State Civic Music Association, Cairo, Ill., watch 
Jeanne Mitchell, who played in its series, sound “all ashore": Ralph K. 
Gibson; Mrs. Lester Kahn; Ruth Crabtree; Mary Morris, the violinist's ac- 
companist; Miss Mitchell; Mrs. Hirschel Eichhorn; and Mrs. Maynard Carter 


uninteresting, but his Drei Geistliche 
Gesange—In dich, Herr, hab ich ge- 
hoffet; Komm, ich bitte, in mein 
Herze; and Cantate Domino Canticum 
Novum—deserve far more perform- 
ances than they receive. 


—A. H. 


Victoria de los Angeles, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, April 22 


This was the third and last New 
York recital appearance of the sea- 
son by Victoria de los Angeles. Be- 
ginning with arias by Carissimi and 
Lully, she sang well, but O, Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre, from Handel’s Joshua, 
was taken at such a breakneck speed 
that the lovely slow coloratura pas- 
sages lost meaning. Handel coloratura 
should not be sung in the style of 
Rossini. 

Of a Schumann and Brahms group 
the two Lieder der Braut were the 
best. Widmung was only fair, and in 
Ich Grolle nicht, in which she used 
the alternative and less effective high 
passage, the sneer of the poem eluded 
her. But then it eluded Schumann, 
too. However, the audience loved it. 
Das Madchen Spricht was_ nicely 
done, and Von ewiger Liebe won her 
an encore—which, too, was well sung. 
The Gavotte from the Cours-la-Reine 
scene in Massenet’s Manon was fairly 
interesting, but it was in the final 
group in Spanish—by Granados, Falla 
and Turina—that the singer was at 
her best. 

Miss Los Angeles again impressed 
as having an unusual voice both as 
to volume and quality. It has been 
well and carefully trained, with no 
noticeable break in the scale, clear, 
effortless high notes, excellent breath 
control, and a variety of color. It is 
a long time since Europe has sent us 
such a good singer of this type. 

( 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianis? 
Carnegie Hall, April 23 


Vladimir Horowitz’ second New 
York recital this season was the last 
he has scheduled here until the 1952- 
53 season. It also marked the first 
time any of the pianist’s solo appear- 
ances have been heard on the radio, 
since station WQXR was permitted 
to broadcast the second half of the 
recital and the subsequent encores. 

The first half of the program in- 
cluded Haydn’s Sonata in E flat 
major, Op. 78; Brahms’s Intermezzo in 
B flat minor, Op. 117, No. 2; and 
four Chopin pieces—the Polonaise- 
Fantaisie, Op. 61; Barcarolle; Noc- 
turne in F minor, Op. 55; and 
Scherzo in B minor. Mr. Horowitz’ 
edition of Moussorgsky’s Pictures at 








an Exhibition took up the rest of the 
scheduled program. The encores in- 
cluded a Scarlatti sonata, Schumann’s 
Traumerei, Moszkowski’s Etincelles, 
and the pianist’s own transcription of 
The Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Mr. Horowitz’ playing seemed 
characteristic on this occasion—ex- 
citing in its uncanny technical display, 
gratifying in its moments of sensitive 
lyricism, and sometimes irritatingly 
brutal. 


Hugh Thomas Choir 
Town Hall, April 23 (Debut) 


An exciting entry into the choral 
lists was made by the Hugh Thomas 
Choir of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Music Club when it sang a highly 
diversified program of distinguished 
music in its New York debut. Their 
native city may well be proud of Mr. 
Thomas and his 31 singers; their per- 
formances were on a high professional 
level at nearly every point. The pro- 
gram opened with Buxtehude’s Can- 
tate Domino Canticum Novum, and 
moved through three madrigals from 
Monteverdi’s Lagrime d’Amante al 
Sepolcro dell’ Amata; Bach’s Motet 
No. 6, Lobet den Herrn, Alle Heiden; 
four short works by Barber, Schuman, 
and Hindemith; and Poulenc’s three 
Motets For a Time of Penitence to 
four selections of Sacred Harp music 
from William Walker’s Southern 
Harmony and three arrangements of 
Negro spirituals. The munificence of 
the scheduled list was extended to 
include Le Jeune’s Revecy Venir du 
Printans, five of Brahms’s Liebeslieder 
Walzer, Op. 52, and an amusing ar- 
rangement of the folksong Sourwood 
Mountain. 

Throughout the program the direc- 
tor had his singers grouped in quar- 
tets and trios rather than in sections. 
This practice is still unusual, and it 
deserves more widespread investiga- 
tion than it has been given. While 
Mr. Thomas’ plan was beneficial to 
the homophonic works it was detri- 
mental to the contrapuntal ones. It 
limited the clarity of individual lines, 
and it probably contributed to the 
unhappy confusion that developed in 
the middle of the performance of the 
Bach motet. The director could have 
righted the situation more easily had 
he been able to give conventional sec- 
tional cues for entrances. 

The choir sang the difficult Poulenc 
motets admirably. The intonation was 
almost always precise, and the inten- 
sity of the dramatic texts was con- 
vincingly set forth. 

The choir’s tone quality was at its 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 17) 


tion of the old and the new that Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos arranged for the 
concerts in the final week of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony season. 
If subscribers had found the chal- 
lenges of Wozzeck alarming, they 
must surely have been soothed and re- 
assured upon the completion of this 
ogram. : 
Pe Aithough Boris Koutzen’s Morning 
Music was being played for the first 
time it seems unlikely that its pleas- 
antly romantic idiom could have of- 
fended even the most conservative. 
The work, which is scored for flute 
and strings, begins with a quiet, slow 
section that gives way to a brighter 
and livelier movement. This is fol- 
lowed by a flute and solo violin dia- 
logue, and the work closes atmos- 
pherically as the flute plays without 
accompaniment. John Wummer and 
the orchestra delivered it with fine 
sensitivity. 

While Arnold Bax’s overture is not, 
technically speaking, a new composi- 
tion, it has hardly been played enough 
to become hackneyed. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos made the most of its geniality 
and wit, and it was a good curtain- 
raiser. 

The performance of the Mozart 
symphony was too fussy to be very 
satisfying, but the Brahms concerto 
closed the program triumphantly. In 
the first two movements of the con- 
certo the conductor and Artur Rubin- 
stein co-operated in good workman- 
like fashion; in the third and fourth 
their musical results were truly re- 
splendent. Leonard Rose’s perform- 
ance of the solo cello part in the third 
movement glowed with warmth and 
color, and he and Mr. Rubinstein 
played as one in their revelation of 
the music’s poetic content. 


—A. H. 
Corigliano Is Soloist 
With Beckett Orchestra 


John Corigliano, concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, played Saint-Saéns’ Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso with the 
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Drawing by B. F. Dolbin 


Thomas Scherman conducts a rehearsal of Mozart's Idomeneo, which the 
Little Orchestra Society gave in concert form. The singers are Marquita 
Moll, Brenda Lewis, William Hess, Camilla Williams, and Howard Fried 


Wheeler Beckett Orchestra in a youth 
concert at Carnegie Hall on April 18. 
Among the other works in_ the pro- 
gram were the Prelude to Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger; the Largo from 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony ; De- 
bussy’s Fétes; excerpts from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Scheherazade; and Mon- 
terey Cypress, from Mr. Beckett's 
Carmel Suite No. 1. 

—N. P. 


Baroné Orchestra 
Presents Young Soloists 


The New York Little Symphony. 
Joseph Baroné, conductor. Lucille 
Rothman, pianist; Gerald Tarack, vio- 
linist. Times Hall, April 20: 

Symphony No. 35, D major, K. 385 
Mozart 


Mozart 
Sesetessenen Beethoven 


Both soloists in this concert were 
young performers making their for- 
mal orchestral debuts in New York. 
Lucille Rothman showed promise in a 
performance of the Mozart A major 
concerto that was especially pleasing 
for clear articulation. Her approach 
was tastefully straightforward, if not 
polished as to detail. Gerald Tarack 
did not seem up to the exacting tech- 
nical demands of the Beethoven con- 
certo, though nervousness may have 
caused his pitch to stray. Quiet pas- 
sages, however, found the young vio- 
linist more at ease and he played 
these with pleasant tone and musical 
awareness. Mr. Baroné and the or- 
chestra provided the young soloists 
with sympathetic accompaniments. 

—A. B. 
Mitropoulos Conducts 
Final Concert of Season 


The only variant from the previous 
Thursday-Friday program in the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony _ final 
concert of the season, at 2:45 on April 
22, was Artur Rubinstein’ s substitution 
of Beethoven’s G major Piano Con- 
certo for the Brahms concerto he had 
offered earlier. He played it mag- 
nificently, with superb technical com- 
mand, and Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
the orchestra furnished him worthy 
support. It was a fitting end to the 
orchestra’s efforts for 1950-51. 


—J. H., Jr. 


Little Orchestra Ends 
Mozart Opera Series 


Mozart’s Idomeneo, one of his 
greatest masterpieces, has been heard 
to any extent only in his native Aus- 
tria and in Germany, and then often 
in various altered versions, one of 
them by Richard Strauss. On April 
24, Thomas Scherman and the Little 
Orchestra gave New York its first 
opportunity to hear the opera in this 
concert performance, omitting por- 
tions, it is true, but preferring the 
original to a modern rehash of the 
score. In August, 1947, Boris Gol- 


dovsky produced the work in stage 
form with the opera department of 
the Berkshire Music Center at Tan- 
glewood, for the first time in the 
United States. Mr. Goldovsky shifted 
some of the scenes about, believing 
them more dramatically effective in a 
different order, but he too remained 
relatively faithful to the original 
score. Mozart himself made some ad- 
ditions to Idomeneo in 1786, five years 
after its Munich premiere, for a con- 
cert performance in Vienna. Despite 
its unfamiliar, dramatically static 
style, the opera is so magnificent that 
good performances of it, either in 
stage or concert form, could scarcely 
fail to arouse public enthusiasm. The 
performance on this occasion was 
technically ragged and _ stylistically 
nondescript, but it was a true labor of 
love and therefore worthy of special 
consideration, 

The cast of Idomeneo calls for 
three sopranos (the role of Idamante, 
the son of Idomeneo, was originally 
sung by a castrato) and three tenors, 
besides chorus. The cast at this per- 
formance (omitting the role of the 
High Priest of Neptume) was made 
up of Camilla Williams as Ilia; 
3renda Lewis as Idamante; Marquita 
Moll as Electra; William Hess as 
Idomeneo; Howard Fried as Arbace; 
and the Columbia University Chorus, 
of which Jacob Avshalomoff is direc- 
tor. Miss Williams accomplished 
some beautiful phrasing and_pianis- 
simo shading; Miss Moll was dra- 
matically powerful in the overwhelm- 
ing aria of Electra’s despair and mad- 
ness in Act III, despite a vocal clinker 
on the climactic phrase; and Mr. 
Fried sang with clarity and discretion 
Miss Lewis and Mr. Hess were more 
variable, but they brought animation 
to their roles. Truth to tell, neither 
the singers, the instrumentalists, nor 
Mr. Scherman covered themselves 
with glory, but the music made its 
power felt. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 
Offers Greek Benefit 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Elena Nikolaidi, contralto. 
Gina Bachauer, pianist. Jan Peerce, 
tenor. Carnegie Hall, May 2: 


Overture on Greek Themes. .Glazounoff 
Divinités du Styx, from Alceste. .Gluck 
O Don Fatale, from Don Carlo. . Verdi 
Piano Concerto, B flat minor 

Tchaikovsky 


Tu lo sai (arr. by Warner Bass) 
Pr rE are orr here Torelli 

Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Grove, from 
re eee Handel 


This concert was given for the 
benefit of the Queens Fund and of 
Athens College, under the auspices of 
the members and directors of the 





Greek War Relief Association. The 
Queen’s Fund, under the patronage 
and direction of Queen Frederika of 
Greece, gives monthly relief to 5,000 
orphaned and unprotected children in 
the northern provinces, and is organ- 
izing Children’s Community Centers. 
Athens College is taking as half of its 
body of 900 students poor boys of 
great promise. The orchestra, Mr. 
Mitropoulos, and the three guest art- 
ists could scarcely have contributed 
their services to a greater need or a 
more fruitful cause. 

Miss Nikolaidi gave a vehemently 
dramatic and vocally sumptuous per- 
formance of the Gluck aria, and the 
somewhat thunderous accompaniment 
of Mr. Mitropoulos and the orchestra 
did not obscure her voice. The Verdi 
aria was thrillingly done, and the audi- 
ence burst into applause before the 
orchestra finished playing the last 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HEN he was invited to be the 
W icror guest at the San An- 

tonio Fiesta San Jacinto, a 
week-long annual celebration that 
commemorates with true Texas mag- 
nitude the Battle of The Alamo and 
sends even stalwart Texans home in 
a state of semi-collapse, Igor Gorin 
gleefully anticipated the realization of 
an old dream. As a youth in medi- 
cal school in Vienna he had fallen 
hard for the lure of the American 
cowboy, even going so far as to at- 
tend a rodeo on his very first day in 
America, and to master the lingo. 
When he landed in New York a dozen 
years ago his English vocabulary was 
strictly limited to such phrases as 
“Hi, pardner” and “Okay, stranger,” 
uttered on every possible occasion 
with gusto and a strong Viennese ac- 





IGOR GORIN— 
IN LOVE WITH 
WESTERN LIFE 


The baritone, cos- 
tumed as a sheik 
at a festival in 
San Antonio, asks 
Betty Sue Stacy 
about a lassoknot 


. 
Acme 


cent. He soon learned English as she 
is spoke and lost much of the accent, 
but he never forgot his enthusiasm 
for The Great American Outdoors, 
Western Branch. 

The San Antonio Fiesta seemed a 
heaven-sent opportunity to appear in 
one of the expensive cowboy outfits 
he had lovingly bought and never 
been allowed to wear on the more 
conventional occasions of Telephone 
Hour and Voice of Firestone broad- 
casts, or in the general line of con- 
cert-giving. The cowboy songs that 
he faithfully includes in every pro- 
gram where they seem appropriate— 
at least as encore material—would 
now come into their own, in a setting 
appositely colorful and lusty. 

He packed his ten-gallon Stetson, 
his chaps, spurs, jeans, colorful scarfs, 
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and high-heel boots, tucked into his 
briefcase well-worn copies of Home 
on the Range, Wagon Wheels, Git 
Along Little Dogie, Lonesome Cow- 
boy, The Street of Laredo, Blue-Tail 
Fly, Red River Valley, Riders in the 
Sky, and Colorado Valley, and set 
off jauntily for the Texas jamboree. 
The climax for Mr. Gorin, as well 
as for the Fiesta, was the final 
pageant, when the Fiesta Queen was 
crowned. The baritone was to ride 
in the parade and sing with the San 
Antonio Symphony. When he learned 
the motif for the pageant he was a 
crestfallen cowboy. The Orient was 
the central idea, he was told. Putting 
aside his dreams of chaps and som- 
brero, he had to allow himself to be 
draped in the flowing burnoose of a 
Sheik, his head bound with a cumber- 
some turban. Even the program was 
changed. Songs of the East were 
called for, so he obliged with all he 
knew, including one of his own com- 
positions, called Caucasian Song. 

This predilection for the Far West 
is most deeply gratified during Mr. 
Gorin’s vacation time. With his 
wife, Mary, he goes every summer— 
when concert commitments <z 
Emerald Valley, near Colorado 
Springs, where they visit on a large 
cattle ranch. The ridin’, fishin’, and 
eatin’ are superlative, and the scenery 
breath-taking. Dudism is not for the 
Gorins. In an excess of zeal, Igor 
even learned to rope a steer one sum- 
mer, 

The popular baritone’s enthusiasm 
for Americana in music is not con- 
fined to cowboy music. His own ex- 
perience as a composer (he is ex- 
tremely proud of the twelve published 
songs that constitute him an ASCAP 
member in good standing) have 
brought him in contact with the con- 
temporary art scene as well. America 
has nothing to worry about in the field 
of song writing, Mr. Gorin feels. He 
frequently sings Aaron Copland’s Five 
Old American Songs,.Samuel Barber’s 
The Nun, Virgil Thomson’s Dirge, 
and songs by Celius Dougherty and 
Albert Hay Malotte. It was the last- 
named who, witnessing Mr. Gorin’s 
fervent recitation of the Pledge of 
Allegiance in naturalization court in 
1940, was so impressed that he set 
the words of it to music and dedi- 
cated the composition to the baritone. 

Another source of melodic inspira- 
tion to Mr. Gorin is the music of 
Moussorgsky, who seems to the bari- 
tone the personification of down-to- 
earth composition, and, with other 
Russian composers, adds immeasur- 
ably to the classic repertoire—Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Haydn and Handel 
—which is the basis of his repertoire. 

Although he has concentrated on 
concerts and radio, the singer’s oper- 
atic experience—particularly in The 
Barber of Seville, Pagliacci, and Il 
Trovatore, is coming more into play 
with television appearances. Having 
sampled this medium, Mr. Gorin finds 
it good. He has been heard on such 
programs as Voice of Firestone, 
Cavalcade of Stars, and Texaco Star 
Theatre, and television is scheduled to 
occupy an increasing amount of his 
time. He finds that it is stimulating 
and challenging—and the gateway to 
a whole new audience. 

—Q. E. 


Three-Choir Festival 
At Temple Emanu-El 


The fourteenth annual Three Choir 
Festival at Temple Emanu-El con- 
sisted of four programs this year in- 
stead of the usual three. Lazare Sa- 
minsky, director of the Emanu-El 
Choir, organized this year’s festival 
around the cultures of Greece, Judea, 
and America. The opening program, 
given in the early afternoon of May 
4, was held under the joint auspices of 
the International Society of Con- 
temporary Music and Congregation 
Emanu-El. The first half was de- 
voted to ancient and medieval chants 
of Crete, Asia Minor, and the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and pieces by Pizzetti, 








Gniessin, Barber, Brunswick, and 
Saminsky dealing with classic Greek 
literary subjects. A brief Epitha. 
lamium of the third century a 
Greek Asia Minor was claimed as 
first New York performance; it “a 
difficult to conceive how such a beau- 
tiful chant should have waited s9 
many centuries to be heard. 

Two other novelties figured on the 
program—an excerpt, Evocation of 
Prometheus, from Mr. Saminsky’s 
opera, Julian, the Apostate Caesar; 
and Edward Cone’s Fantasy, for 
piano, which was perhaps the most 
striking of the contemporary Amer- 
ican works that made up the second 
half of the program. Mr. Cone’s 
Fantasy has some inspired twelve- 
tone sonorities, particularly in the 
opening measures, but its alternations 
of slow and fast seem externally ap- 
plied rather than internally evolved, 
and only the fast pages retain the ex- 
citement of the opening bars. Palmer, 
Ward, McKay, and Fine were among 
the other American composers repre- 
sented, and the program came to a 
close with a group of sailor ballads 
of the Northeast. The performers 
included Robert Price and William 
Krash, tenors; William Maun and 
Joseph Frederic, baritones; Edward 
Cone and William Harms, pianists; 
the Emanu-El Choir; and the Cana- 
dian Singers. Robert Baker was at 
the organ and Manfred Malsch at the 
piano. 

Music of New Israel was given on 
the second program, held in the late 
afternoon of May 4. Organ preluces 
by Bloch and Jacobi began the concert, 
which continued with Gideon’s How 
lovely are Thy dwellings; Algasi’s 
V’shamru; Chajes’ Bless the Lord; 
Sternberg’s Pizmon  Hagez; 
Rsovosky’s May the Words, 
closed with Weiner’s Adon Olam 
The soloists in this concert were Mr. 
Baker; Kathryn Oakes, soprano; and 
Arthur Wolfson, cantor. 

On the morning of May 5 the fes- 
tival offered Music of Old Israel. 
This program included organ arrange- 
ments of sacred music; choral works 
by the Classics of the Synagogue; 
sacred songs of the Persian and 
Moroccan Jews and of the Yemenites 
of Palestine; and cantorial melodies 
from the old shrines of East Europe. 
Among the performers for this pro- 
gram were Ludwig Lenel and Mr. 
Baker, organists; Arthur Wolfson, 
cantor; and the Emanu-El Choir. 

The "closing concert, on May 6, at- 


tracted an audience of 1,500. The 
National Orchestral Association, un- 
der the direction of Leon Barzin, 


joined Congregation Emanu-E] in pre- 
senting this program. Temple of 
Apollo, an entr’acte from Taneyev’s 
operatic trilogy, Oresteia, represented 
Russian music, and Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso was the American selection. 
The music on the rest of the pro- 
gram was inspired by the culture of 
Judea, and included excerpts from 
Handel’s Samson and Honegger’s Ju- 
dith; and Moussorgsky’s choruses 
Sennacherib and Joshua and his song 
King Saul, arranged as a cantata by 
Mr. Saminsky. Leon Barzin directed 
the program, and the performers in- 
cluded Robert Goldsand, pianist; 
Miss Oakes; Margaret Wilson, con- 
tralto; Ernestine Stodelle, dancer ; and 
the joined choirs of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, and of 
Temple Emanu-El. 

—A. B. 


Season Ends 
For Topeka Series 


ToreKA, KAn.—The Topeka Com- 
munity Concert Association, with a 
membership of approximately 4,000, 
one of the largest in the United States, 
recently brought its 1950-51 season to 
a close. Heard in the concert series 
were the St. Louis Symphony, the 
Revelers, William Kapell, Risé Ste- 
vens, the Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company in La Bohéme, and Patricia 
Travers. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
measures. She added a Greek song 
as an encore. Miss Bachauer had 
some original ideas about the Tchai- 
kovsky Piano Concerto, in contrasts 
of delicacy and virtuoso abandon, that 
would have been even more effective 
with more rehearsal. Her playing of 
the octave passages in the first move- 
ment and the arabesques of the waltz 
section of the second movement was 
especially smooth and tonally sensitive. 
Mr. Peerce displayed his expert tech- 
nique in the runs and endless phrases 
of the Handel aria; and he let loose 
in the Meyerbeer O Paradiso in ex- 
citing fashion. A turbulent perform- 
ance of the Falla dances provided a 
brilliant finale. 

—R. S. 





Doctors Orchestra 
Gives Annual Concert 


The Doctors’ Orchestral Society of 
New York gave its annual concert on 
April 29 in Town Hall. Dr. Heinz 
Lippman was the soloist in Beetho- 
ven’s Piano Concerto No. 3, and Dr. 
Philip Bond sang arias from Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni and Verdi’s Don Carlo. 
Robert E. Ward conducted the pro- 
gram, which also included the Over- 
ture to Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis and 
Brahms’s Serenade No. 1, Op. 11. 

—N. P. 


Former Associates 
Pay Tribute to Bauer 


Approximately 150 former members 
of the now defunct Beethoven Associ- 
ation gathered in the music room of 
the New York Public Library on 
April 28 to hear a program in honor 
of the late Harold Bauer, founder of 
the association. 

Carleton Sprague Smith, chief of 
the library’s music division, presided, 
and introduced four speakers who con- 
tributed anecdotes from their memo- 
ries of the noted pianist. Eva Gauthier, 
in describing an early tour of Aus- 
tralia, reported that the pianist wrote 
to his wife every day and suggested 
that the letters be collected for publi- 
cation. Hugo Kortschak recalled their 
association in the Manhattan School 
of Music, where Mr. Bauer taught for 
many years. Germaine Schnitzer told 
humorous stories about his early con- 
cert programs, and Theodore Fitch 
gave the details of Mr. Bauer’s trans- 
formation from a violinist to a pianist. 

Carl Deis played Bauer’s transcrip- 
tion of excerpts from Bach cantatas, 
and Mack Harrell, accompanied by 
Paul Berl, and Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski presented works by Beethoven. 


— « 


Music Educators 
Meet in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Eastern 
Music Educators Conference was held 
here from April 27 to May 1. More 
than 2,500 delegates and participants 
from high schools and colleges in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia attended. 
Concerts by orchestras, bands, cham- 
ber groups, and choirs; organ re- 
citals; and opera-workshop programs 
provided more than 35 hours of music, 
the biggest musical marathon to take 
place in this resort. The Atlantic 
City High School was host to the con- 
ference and staged a special pageant 
that involved four hundred instru- 
mentalists and singers. Paul White- 
man was among the guest speakers. 

—WILL1AM McMAHOoN 


Kazounoff Moves 
To New Quarters 

Berence Kazounoff has opened new 
offices at 119 West 57th Street. She 


will also organize a new department 
to manage New York recitals. 





De Bellis 


Johnnie Evans 


Johnnie Evans Heads 
Recital Department 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Johnnie Evans as manager of its New 
York recital department. Veronica 
McGarrigle, who has been in charge 
of the department since the death last 
January of Rhea Powers, the former 
manager, will be the assistant mana- 


er. 

Mr. Evans has been active in the 
concert field for thirty years. He was 
associated with the firm of Evans and 
Salter when it was a concert bureau 
in Atlanta, and with Columbia Artists 
Management since 1930, when Evans 
and Salter became a part of the larger 
organization. 

He has been tour manager for many 
artists, including Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Yehudi Menuhin, 
James Melton, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Dorothy Maynor. Early this season 
he was on tour with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and he recently returned 
from an extended spring tour with 
Oscar Levant. 


Brooklyn Orchestra 
Makes First Appearance 


The Brooklyn Community Sym- 
phony, Milton Katims, conductor, gave 
its inaugural concert at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on the afternoon 
of April 28. The orchestra is spon- 
sored by Brooklyn College, and this 
program was co-sponsored by the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The program included the 
Overture to Weber’s Oberon; Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto, with 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski as_ soloist; 
Aaron Copland’s An Outdoor Over- 
ture; Robert L. Sanders’ Little Sym- 
phony in G; and Morton Gould’s Spir- 
ituals for String Choir and Orchestra. 

The orchestra began rehearsing last 
October at the college. Professional 
and amateur musicians—businessmen, 
students, housewives, doctors, etc.— 
from the borough make up the en- 
semble. Mr. Katims, a native of 
3rooklyn, demonstrated his excellent 
baton technique by getting them to 
play with clean attacks, good pitch, 
and uniform expressiveness. In choice 
of tempo and phrasing the conductor 
seemed exceptionally discriminating, 
and he provided a notably fine accom- 
paniment in the concerto, which Mr. 
Horszowski played with his customary 
insight and mastery. Admittedly there 
were flaws in the orchestral playing, 
and the ensemble had a somewhat 
shallow sound, but its performance of 
a moderately difficult program was 
easy to listen to. The inclusion of 
Sanders’ symphony was appropriate, 
since the composer is now chairman 
of the college’s department of music; 
it was also the most pleasant of the 
contemporary works played. 

A series of programs has been 
planned for next season, although no 
details have yet been made public. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
finest in the archaic American items 
and the Negro spirituals. Here it had 
a natural vibrancy that was missing 
in the Bach and Monteverdi works, 
where Mr. Thomas so restricted the 
singers that they produced bland, un- 
interesting sounds of the type fre- 
quently cultivated in a cappella choirs. 

Mr. Thomas overlooked the fact 
that the Brahms waltzes are four- 
hand piano works first and foremost 
when he emphasized the ad lib voice 
parts so strongly that the piano parts 
were virtually obscured. 

In their evening of superior music 
making—and it was one despite the 
mentioned flaws—the choir enjoyed 
excellent collaboration from its ac- 
companist, Barbara McLain; her as- 
sistant in the Brahms encores, Betty 
McLain; and the cellist in the con- 
tinuos, Richard Whitehouse. 





—A. H. 


Anne Katz, Contralto 
Town Hall, April 25 


Anne Katz made known a warm 
and powerful voice of true con- 
tralto color and range. Her vocal- 
ism was reliable, if not perfect, and 
her regard for pitch and phrase made 
her equal to the task she set herself 
in assembling a long and difficult pro- 
gram. This included two numbers by 
Bach, an aria by Gluck, Mahler’s 
Kindertotenlieder, a Strauss group, 
six Yiddish songs, and a contempor- 
ary group. In the Bach cantata aria 
Isidore Cohen played the obbligato 
violin solo, and throughout the pro- 
gram Ernst Oster was at the piano. 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
of Miss Katz’s performance was the 
dignity of her approach and the sure- 
ness of her interpretative method. She 
allowed her technical blessings to 

watch over themselves and concen- 
trated on the expressive values in her 
program. Her emotional communica- 
tion was exceptionally rich and ripe. In 
spite of this, however, her interpreta- 
tions were not, in every respect, al- 
ways successful, for Miss Katz 
brought to all her offerings much the 
same tonal colors and expressive at- 
titudes. There was, for example, 
little differentiation between the la- 
mentation of the aria from Gluck’s 
Orpheus and the pious content of 
the Bach cantata aria. Although 
the entire opening half of the pro- 
gram concerned itself with differing 
phases of grief, there was, even with- 
in this limited sphere, room for more 
variety than she gave. 

This is not to deny a talent at once 
gripping and direct. Miss Katz’s rich 
low tones and resonant middle ones, 
and her firm control over all but her 
highest range, merits commendation. 
Her sincerity and utter lack of sham 
also left a mark on her readings, for 
although they wanted a bit in fresh- 
ness and the broader accents of joy, 
they never failed to make sense. 


—J.S.H. 


Joseph Bloch, Pianis? 
Town Hall, April 26 


Joseph Bloch accomplished brilliant 
results in the contemporary piano 
works in his program—Chavez’ Son- 
ata (1928) and the first performance 
of Vincent Persichetti’s Sixth Sonata 
(1950). In addition, the pianist played 
Liszt’s virtually unknown The Funer- 
al Gondola (1882); Scriabin’s Fifth 
Sonata, Op. 53; and Schumann’s Son- 
ata in F sharp minor, Op. 11. 

The dry, crackling percussiveness 
of the Chavez sonata seemed especial- 
ly well suited to the pianist’s tem- 
perament, but Mr. Persichetti’s slight, 
Hindemithian sonata also emerged 
sharply and spontaneously. Mr. Bloch 
built up the short Liszt work with im- 
pressive chordal sonorities, but a 
tendency to anticipate climactic points 
left him with an insufficient reserve 
of power to measure up to the de- 





the finales of both the 


mands of 
Schumann and the Scriabin sonatas. 


Armenian Chamber Music 
Times Hall, April 27 


Harry Zaratzian, violist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
presented a program described as the 
first concert of Armenian chamber 
music to be given in this country. 
Khatchaturian’s Trio was the only 
work of large proportions in the list, 
which otherwise included arrange- 
ments of folk songs, pieces derived 
from folk sources, and items in salon 
style. Hovhaness and Gomidas were 


outstanding among the composers 
represented, the former for his 
imaginative manipulation of modal 
material; the latter for his taste in 


selecting magnificent folk songs, al- 
though his arrangements of them are 
fairly standard. The other composers 
were Spenderian, Melikian, Parkoo- 
tarina, and Shperlink. Although the 
music was rather too light and its 
modal basis tended towards too sweet 
a monotony to carry an entire even- 
ing, the concert was certainly success- 
ful in opening up a storehouse of 
unfamiliar and often ingratiating 
material. 

Mr. Zaratzian figured as a 
former throughout the evening. His 
capable associates included Bjoern 
Andreasson and Eugene Dreyer, vio- 
linists, and Alexander Kouguell, cell- 
ist, who, with the violist, formed a 
quartet. Ilse Sass was the pianist 
in the works for trio, and Mr. Zarat- 
zian was also heard in a group for 
viola solo. The large audience was 
most enthusiastic. 


per- 


—A.B. 


Kazuko Tajitsu, Violinist 
Town Hall, April 27 (Debut) 


Kazuko Tajitsu showed decided na- 
tive gifts, considerable vigor and fire, 


and the kind of temperament that 
responds actively and heatedly to 
music, but she has not developed her 


technical means sufficiently to achieve 
the polish necessary for the wholly 
successful presentation of a_ full- 
length program. This program, ac- 
companied at the piano by Brooks 
Smith, included the Vitali-Charlier 
Chaconne; Brahms’s Sonata in A, Op. 
100; Mozart’s Concerto in D major; 
Robert Kurka’s new violin Sonata; 
and Barték’s Six Roumanian Folk 
Dances. 

Miss Tajitsu proved to be endowed 
with a seriousness of purpose and an 
approach at once lively and refined. 
She was, however, handicapped by 
a small tone and a marked tendency 
to call upon vibrato effects to do the 
work that simple statement might 
have done with greater success. Her 
pitch, moreover, was inexact and her 
bowing a bit heavy and inelegant. 
This was made especially obvious in 
the Mozart concerto and Brahms son- 
ata—both works that demand, above 
all else, neatness and clarity of pres- 
entation. In addition, the violinist 
was not able to sustain with the re- 
quisite grace the long and flowing 
lines of the Vitali chaconne. But 
there was ample evidence throughout 
her program that a genuinely musical 
mind was at work. 

Mr. Kurka’s new sonata is a short, 
angular, atonal, and deeply moving 
work. It is somewhat episodic in 
structure, but there is no denying the 
vibrancy and sweep of the prancing 
intervals that characterize the sonata’s 
leading melodic lines. 


—J.S.H. 


Aristo Artists 
Town Hall, April 29, 5:30 (Debut) 


Christina Palmer, soprano; Virginia 
Knapp, contralto; Robert Price, tenor ; 
and Edward W illiams, bass, comprised 
the fifth quartet of young singers to 
be presented as Aristo Artists. Mr. 
Williams, who opened the program 
with Defend Her, Heaven, from Han- 
del’s oratorio Theodora; two Schu- 
mann songs; and Ella giammai m’amo 


from Verdi’s Don Carlo, used his 
magnificent voice tellingly in the Han. 
del aria’ and in Ich Grolle nicht, but 
his interpretations often lacked va. 
riety and finesse. In the Verdi aria, 
his tones sometimes wanted more pre- 
cise definition of pitch, and those at 
the top were a bit forced. 

Miss ‘Palmer’s group included two 
Mozart arias—Porgi Amor, from Le 
Nozze di Figaro, and Batti Batti, 0 
bel Masetto, from Don Giovanni; La 


Flite Enchantée, from Ravel's 
Shéhérazade; Poulenc’s Air Cham. 


pétre; and Depuis le Jour, from Char- 
pentier’s Louise. Her voice was of 
basically attractive quality, but the 
faults in her production were many 
and serious. She sang sharp a great 
deal of the time and produced tones 
that were both edgy and unsteady. 
Mr. Price’s voice proved to be al- 
most a heldentenor in dimension and 
quality. He did his best singing in 
Strauss’s Standchen and Morven, 
More subtlety of style and more v»cal 
restraint would have —e, his per- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
formances of other works, which in- 
cluded Stradella’s Col Mio Sangue 
Comprerei; Pour quoi Me Réveiller, 
from Massenet’s Werther; Griffes’ 
The Lament of Ian the Proud; and 
Warlock’s Yarmouth Fair. 

Lully’s Bois Epais; Debussy’s Le 
Chevelure; Amour! Viens Aider, 
from Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila; 
Schumann’s Volksliedchen ; and 
Brahms’s Meine Liebe ist Griin were 
sung by Miss Knapp. Her voice was 
rich and smooth in the middle range, 
but at the top it became cold and 
harsh. Her interpretations were tra- 
ditional, but not very penetrating. 

Two duets—the love duet from the 
first act of Puccini’s Madama Butter- 
fly, sung by Miss Palmer and Mr. 
Price, and As-Tu Souffert, from 
Thomas’ Mignon, sung by Miss Knapp 
and Mr. Williams—and a quartet, the 
Domine Jesu, from Verdi’s Manzoni 
Requiem, completed the program. 
Alice Wightman’s accompaniments 
were sympathetic; they were also, at 
times, almost inaudible. 

—A. H. 


Mildred Hill, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 29, 3:00 (Debut) 


The most impressive feature of 
Mildred Hill’s first New York recital 
was her naturally fine, wide-ranged 
voice. A native of Philadelphia, Miss 
Hill has been the recipient of a Mari- 
an Anderson Scholarship Award. In 
a few works—notably L’ameré sard 
costante, from Mozart’s Il Ré Pas- 
tore, and W. Russell Johnson’s Ca- 
naan’s Shore, which was given its 
first New York performance—the so- 
prano used her voice expertly and 
pleasingly; too often, however, the 
beauty of the warm, liquid tones of 
her middle and lower range was in- 


terrupted by constricted and piercing 
high tones. Miss Hill was designated 
on the program as a coloratura so- 
prano, and she sang several of the 
traditional display pieces, including 
the Bell Song from Delibes’ Lakmé 
and the Mad Scene from Donizetti’s 


Lucia di Lammermoor. These were, 
nevertheless, among the least satis- 
fying of her performances, mainly be- 
cause of the shrillness of her upper 
voice. Many of her interpretations 
were impaired by Edward Hart’s in- 
sensitive and often faltering accom- 
paniments. 

Milhaud’s Chansons de Ronsard, a 
cycle of four songs new to New 
York, has real charm if not a great 
deal of substance. Miss Hill did not 
seem to understand their modern 
idiom, and she did not deal very well 
with their technical intricacies. The 
songs by Bernstein, Bax, and Hage- 
man that closed the program were 
better suited to her talents, and she 
delivered them persuasively. 

Sol Avcharov, violinist, and Ken- 
neth Emery, flutist, were assisting 
artists in some of the arias. 

—A. H. 


Margaret Stern, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 30 (Debut) 


Margaret Stern, a young pianist 
from Illinois, made a debut bright 
with promise. Strong musical temper- 
ament and a lovely tone capable of 
much coloration made each work on 
her program something to look for- 
ward to with interest and curiosity. 
She demonstrated that she was the 
kind of pianist who applies herself 
with loving care to every phrase and 
to whom every work is a personal ex- 
perience—qualities that made some 
amends for her incomplete technical 
control in the Schumann Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, Chopin’s Revolutionary 
Etude, and the fourth movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 22, 
which were played somewhat labori- 
ously. The strain of a debut may have 
been in part responsible for this; in 


any case the tonal beauty of the 
Chopin B minor Nocturne and the 
whirling grace of his Fantaisie-Im- 
promptu were particularly effective in 
placing technical considerations in the 
background. The program also in- 
cluded items by Bach, Rachmaninoff, 
and Debussy. 

—A. B. 


Concordia Choir 
Town Hall, May 1, (Debut) 


The Concordia Choir, of Concordia 
Teachers College, in River Forest, 
Ill, was directed by Victor Hildner 
in its first New York concert. The 
program listed J. S. Bach’s’ Jesus, 
Priceless Treasure; J. M. Bach’s I 
Know That My Redeemer Lives; 
Gibbons’ Hosanna to the Son of 
David; Lotti’s Crucifixus; Eccard’s 
Christians Rejoice; Milhaud’s Baby- 
lon; and works by Randall Thomp- 
son, Paul Christiansen, and Matthew 
Lundquist. 

—N. P. 


Tanglewood Alumni Chorus 
Times Hall, April 30 


Bach’s Cantata No. 21, Ich hatte 
viel Bekiimerniss, was the major 
work in the Tanglewood Alumni 
Chorus’ program directed by Mar- 
garet Hillis. The group also sang 
Brahms’s Five Part-Songs, Op. 104; 
Debussy’s Trois Chansons; Robert 
Starer’s Five Proverbs on Love; Jos- 
quin des Prés’ Cueurs Desolez; Le 
Jeune’s D’une Coline; Costeley’s Al- 
lon, Gay, Gay; Marenzio’s Madonna 
Mia Gentil; and Gesualdo’s Io pur 
Respiro. It is regrettable that the 
quality of the performances almost 
never approached that of the music. 
Only in the Des Prés, Le Jeune, and 
Costeley compositions did the thirty 
singers actually sound like an ade- 
quately trained and properly balanced 
choir. Allon, Gay, Gay was, in fact, 
so expertly and delightfully presented 
that it deserved, and got, a repetition. 
Elsewhere the chorus’ performances 


ranged from passable (in the Brahms 
songs) to very bad (in the Bach 
cantata). 

Erna Gwillim, soprano; Louise 
Lackland, contralto ; Simon George, 
tenor ; Douglas Sarchet, bass; and a 
small’ orchestra assisted the chorus 
in the Bach cantata, and Eleanor 
Dubner, soprano; Cleo Fry, contralto; 
Alan Sokoloff, tenor; and Robert 
Bald, bass, were soloists in the De. 
bussy chansons. 


—A. H. 
The Cantata Singers 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, May | 


The performance of Bach’s St 
John Passion given by the Cantata 
Singers under Arthur Mendel in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest cele- 
brated May Day in nearly ideal fash- 
ion. Mr. Mendel’s new edition of the 
vocal score of the St. John Passion 
has just been issued, so it was pos- 
sible to follow the performance with 
score and to observe the countless de- 
tails that his painstaking research and 
reflection contributed to the interpre- 
tation. 

The Cantata Singers traditionally 
perform the sacred music of Bach 
and his predecessors under the con- 
ditions for which it was written, in 
a church, with a number of singers 
and instrumentalists consistent with 
the practice of Bach’s day. Naturally, 
this is a costly enterprise, and the ap- 
peal for contributions needed if the 
organization is to continue, which was 
included with the programs at this 
concert, should not go unheeded by 
anyone who has a real interest in 
Bach’s music. 

Mr. Mendel placed his orchestra in 
the center of the choir, with the 
chorus grouped in two wings on either 
side. This was probably satisfactory 
for the listeners at the back of the 
church, but for those in front it 
resulted in a lack of sonorous bal- 
ance. To those on the left, at least, 
the sopranos overshadowed all the 


(Continued on page 34) 





JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


Cuicaco.—John Alden Carpenter, 
75, American composer, died here on 
April 26, after a long illness. He was 
born on Feb. 28, 1876, in Park Ridge, 
Ill. He first studied music with his 
mother and later with Amy Fay and 
William Seeboeck in Chicago. At 
Harvard University he continued his 
musical education, taking theory and 
composition with John K. Paine. 
After his graduation in 1897, he en- 
tered his father’s business, George R. 
Carpenter and Sons, an organization 
dealing in mill, railway, and shipping 
supplies, and in 1909 he became its 
vice-president. His business activities 


did not stop his musical studies, and 
he worked with Bernhard Ziehn in 
Chicago between 1908 and 1912. 

In 1907 his first important work to 
be sublishet Improving Songs for 





John Alden Carpenter 
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Anxious Children, was brought out. 
A violin sonata was publicly per- 
formed in New York in 1912, but the 
publication in 1914 of his Gitanjali 
song cycle made him better known. 
Adventures in a Perambulator, an 
orchestral suite, first performed by 
the Chicago Symphony in 1915, has 
since been played by leading orches- 
tras in America and Europe. His 
Concertino, for piano and orchestra, 
was published in 1917, and his first 
symphony, Sermons in Stones, was 
given its premiere the same year. Two 
ballets, The Birthday of the Infanta 
and Krazy-Kat, were staged by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company in 
1919 and 1920, and a third, Sky- 
scrapers, was produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1926. Other 
major works include Sea Drift, a tone 
poem; Symphony No. 2; a violin con- 
certo; and Song of Faith, for chorus 
and orchestra. His most recent work, 
The Seven Ages, was played by the 
oa York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
945. 


ADOLPH BOLM 


Los ANGELES.—Adolph Bolm, 6/7, 
choreographer and dancer, died at his 
home here on April 15. He was 
born in St. Petersburg, where he 
studied at the Imperial School of Bal- 
let. In 1908 and 1909 he served as 
Anna Pavlova’s partner during her 
first European tours, and in the latter 
year joined  Diaghileff’s Ballets 
Russes for its first season in Paris. 
He toured throughout Europe, South 
America, and the United States with 
the company as a leading dancer, 
choreographer, and ballet master. 
After the second United States tour 
he decided to remain in this country to 
teach. 

In 1916 he organized the short-lived 








Ballet Intime. Two years later he 
choreographed Coq d’Or and Pe- 
trouchka for the Metropolitan Opera. 
He staged ballets for musical revues 
produced by Ziegfeld and Dilling- 
ham, and choreographed Birthday of 
the Infanta, in 1919, and Krazy-Kat, 
in 1920—both composed by the late 
John Alden Carpenter—for the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company. He be- 
came leading dancer and ballet master 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
and in 1924 helped to found the Chi- 
cago Allied Arts group. 

He staged the first performance of 
Stravinsky's Apollon Musagéte, at the 
Library of Congress in 1928. He 
provided the choreography for several 
ballets for the Teatro Colén in Buenos 
Aires and Hollywood Bowl. He 
joined the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany in 1933, created Peter and the 
Wolf for Ballet Theatre in 1940, 
and served as régisseur général and 
ballet master for Ballet Theatre in 
the 1942-43 season. In 1945 he re- 
staged Fire Bird for Ballet Theatre. 
Most recently he had been teaching 
and choreographing ballets for films. 


LUCY GATES 


Satt Lake City.—Emma_ Lucy 
Gates, 70, American operatic and con- 
cert soprano, died here on April 29. 
A granddaughter of Brigham Young, 
she was born in St. George, Utah. 
She studied violin and piano in Salt 
Lake City before entering the Royal 
Conservatory in Berlin in 1897 as a 
piano student. She decided to become 
a singer and studied for three years 
with Blanche Corelli. She made her 
stage debut as Aennchen in Der 
Freischittz, at the Royal Opera in 
Berlin. “After singing there for two 
years she went to the Kassel Opera 
as leading coloratura soprano. 
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Lucy Gates 


Forced to return to this country by 
the outbreak of the first World War, 
she made her first appearance with the 
Rubinstein Club in New York. Her 
American operatic debut was made as 
Demoiselle Ulich in a special perform- 
ance of Mozart’s The Impresario, at 
the Empire Theatre in New York on 
Oct. 26, 1916, in a cast that in- 
cluded Mabel Garrison, Albert Reiss, 
and David Bispham. The success of 
this performance led to the formation 
of the Society of American Singers, 
which gave opera in New York for 
some seasons. She also appeared in 
recital and with orchestras. 

Returning to Utah, she and her 
brother, B. Cecil Gates, composer and 
conductor, organized the Lucy Gates 
Grand Opera Company, which for 
many years produced opera in this re- 
gion. Later she confined her activi- 
ties to teaching. She was the wife of 
Albert E. Bowen, attorney, and a 
member of the Council of the Twelve 
Apostles, Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints. 
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Music and Art: New York’s 


Unique Secondary School 


By Francine Marcus 


anniversary of the date when 

New York's beloved mayor, the 
late Fiorello H. LaGuardia, saw 
brought to fruition his dream of a 
high school that would offer talented 
boys and girls a unique opportunity— 
to develop their ability either in fine 
arts or in music while completing a 
regular high-school course. Time be- 
ing generally accepted as one of the 


T een year marks the fifteenth 


best tests, the New York High School 
of Music and Art can well be proud 
of having proved its value. ' 

The school has room for approxi- 
mately 2,000 students, half of them 
majoring in music and half in art. 
About 2,000 young people from all 
over the city come each spring to take 
the entrance examination; from this 
number only 250 art and 250 music 
students are accepted. The students 
are selected on a competitive basis 
that tests their innate talent rather 
than their technical knowledge, al- 
though most of the music students ac- 
cepted have had some previous in- 
struction. 

In no other city in the country can 
all the students of a high school com- 
bine their academic studies with so 
intensive a study of music or art. The 
need for such a school is indicated not 
only by the great number of candi- 
dates for admission but also by the 
fact that some students are willing to 
travel almost three hours to and from 
the school daily. Just recently a young 
violinist from California was admitted 
to the school. She had traveled East 
to further her musical studies, and 
went straight to the High School of 
Music and Art. There are also a 
number of students from foreign 
countries—Israel, Argentina, France, 
and others, according to figures made 
available by Benjamin Steigman, prin- 
cipal of the school. 


HE High School of Music and 

Art music department, headed by 
Alexander Richter, does not try to 
turn out full graduating classes of 
professional musicians. The aim is 
rather to acquaint students with the 
musical heritage of the world. They 
learn to understand music by listening, 
writing, and performing, and by 
studying music as a social force. 

The student body of the music de- 
partment is made up of both vocalists 
and instrumentalists. All have at least 
an hour and a half of music classes 
aday. Vocalists are divided into four 
graded choruses—two all-girl and two 
mixed—and the instrumentalists into 
six graded orchestras, two symphonic 


bands, and one dance band. All music 
students are required to have at least 
rudimentary knowledge of the piano, 
and students entering with a knowl- 
edge of the piano, are required to 
study an orchestral instrument. Vio- 
lin students must devote one of their 
four years in the school to the viola. 
Some pupils become so interested in 
their new instrument that they for- 
sake the old one for it, devoting all 
their practice time to the new and 
often becoming quite proficient at it. 

Students are not only given training 
in performing music, but are also 
taught theory—from the rudiments to 
the harmonization of secondary sev- 
enth chords. Solfeggio and ear-train- 
ing are required, as is a course in ele- 
mentary orchestration, in which the 
student must acquaint himself with 
the ranges, tone qualities, and different 
uses of the orchestral instruments. 

A full-year course in music history, 
from prehistoric days to modern 
times, is also compulsory. In_ this 
course students study the origin, de- 
velopment, and evolution of music ; the 
various compositional forms; the 
growth of the orchestra; and the po- 
litical and social influences on music 
of all periods. Music history is never 
treated as a dead subject; current 
musical phenomena are discussed— 
labor unions, promising young artists, 
new composing and arranging tech- 
niques, and recent concerts. 


ESIDES their required courses, 

music students at the High School 
of Music and Art may enroll for spe- 
cialized classes in conducting, arrang- 
ing, and composing. Conducting stu- 
dents who show promise during their 
first term are assigned to a class in 
advanced conducting. Here they are 
appointed assistant conductors to regu- 
lar faculty conductors and are al- 
lowed to take charge at rehearsals and 
concerts—an unusual opportunity, since 
any young conductor’s main problem 
is to find an orchestra to conduct. 

Students in the composition class 
take up the various compositional 
forms; they explore counterpoint, and 
each student undertakes a project in 
composition. During the term now in 
session the advanced composition class 
is being taught by Mark Lawner. The 
members of the class in dance-band 
arranging also try their hands at the 
composition and performance of songs 
and instrumental music, and the dance 
band plays at school social functions. 
A stroll through the corridors of the 
fifth floor, where the music rooms are 
located, enables the visitor to hear the 
current top tune on the Hit Parade as 
well as the strains of Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Symphony. An accompaniment 


class for advanced pianists and a class 
in stage technique for budding profes- 
sionals have recently been added to the 
curriculum. 

Daily orchestra or chorus practice 
sessions train the student in group 
performance, broaden his knowledge 
of musical literature, and enable him 
to understand something of the rela- 
tionship between conductor and per- 
former. Several chamber-music groups 
and string ensembles have also been 
formed. 

Towards the end of every term each 
orchestra and chorus gives an achieve- 
ment concert. These programs are 
not limited to standard concert fare, 
but include compositions written by 
the students; parts of them are led by 
student conductors, with student so- 
loists. Outstanding performers get a 
chance to play at several music as- 
semblies during the term, but on the 
whole the school stresses group rather 
than individual performance. 

In order to be graduated at the end 
of his four years in high school each 
student must pass the Four-Year 
Comprehensive Music Regents exami- 


nation, specially prepared for this 
school. The examination tests instru- 
mental or vocal achievement: har- 


monic and melodic dictation; ability 
to write an original melody as a set- 
ting for an assigned poem; analysis of 
a four-part harmonization ; and recog- 
nition of style, period, and instrumen- 
tation of the music on two records 
that are played without the title and 
composer being announced. He must 
also write several short essays on 
music history. ; 


TUDENTS are encouraged to par- 
"ticipate in outside music activities 
and to attend professional concerts, 
for which reduced-rate tickets are 
often available. Many students play 
in semi-professional orchestras and 
bands; some have formed their own 
bands and play together professionally 
during the summer. : 

Each term the school invites at least 
three outstanding musicians to lecture 
and demonstrate to the pupils. In the 
past, Serge Koussevitzky, Leopold 
Stokowski, Erich Leinsdorf, Leon 
Barzin, William Schuman, Joseph 
Szigeti, and Robert Shaw, among 
others, have visited the school. The 
conductors led the school’s senior or- 
chestra, and Mr. Shaw led the senior 
chorus. Thomas Scherman and the 
Little Orchestra Society have several 
times held dress rehearsals in the 
school auditorium, with half the stu- 
dent body sitting in, enthralled and 
enthusiastic. 

The art department of the High 
School of Music and Art is on a plane 
comparable to that of the music de- 
partment. Its purpose, according to 
Edward Koehler, department. chair- 
man, is to give an all-around picture 
of all forms of art for purposes of 
appreciation and understanding. 

Required art courses include two pe- 
riods a day of studio practice, in 
which the students study drawing; 
painting in watercolor, tempera, and 
oil ; perspective; and creative compo- 
sition and design in dark and light 
and color. In crafts, the students 
learn to work with paper, wire, thin 
metal, and clay. They study design 
and production of hand-made books, 
lettering, and the technical and aes- 





The 
from 


cos- 


thetic problem of graphic arts. 
student may choose electives 
among fine arts, textile design, 
tume design, graphic arts, architec- 
ture, sculpture, and ceramics. There 
are exhjbitions in the lobby, hallways, 
and art rooms. Incidentally, all art 
students take a one-year course in 
music appreciation, and music students 
a one-year course in art appreciation. 

The climax of each term is the 
semi-annual concert and art exhibition, 
held on two successive evenings in the 
school auditorium. The concert is 
given by the senior orchestra and 
chorus, and the art exhibit consists of 
outstanding work done by students in 
all branches of the art curriculum. 
This combined function attracts scores 
of students from other high schools 
in the city as well as parents, alumni, 
and professional musicians and artists. 
The New York municipal radio sta- 
tion, WNYC, broadcasts the concert. 

3ecause of their primary interests, 
High School of Music and Art stu- 
dents have been accused by their con- 
temporaries of going to an arty 
school. Instead of resenting this repu- 
tation the students take advantage of 
it and enjoy fostering a harmless Bo- 
hemianism. Many of them seem to 
live in dungarees and paint-smeared 
smocks; guitar playing and folk sing- 
ing are the rage; and informality is 
the rule in the class room. The prima- 
donna type of student is fortunately, 
almost non-existent, and temperamen- 
tal behavior is not encouraged by the 
school. 


EST the 
impression 


reader be left with the 

that High School of 
Music and Art students do nothing 
all day but practice and paint, it 
should be emphasized that academic 
subjects are by no means neglected, 
and the school’s academic standing is 
high among those of city high schools. 
The students have a nine-period school 
day, from 8:45 in the morning until 
3:30 in the afternoon, so that they 
have time for music or art courses 
and the usual high school program of 
English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, history, and health 
education. A monthly newspaper and 
annual literary magazine are published 
by the students, who also participate 
in various special-interest clubs and in 
inter-school and intra-mural sports. 
An active student governing body, 
The General Organization, runs school 
affairs. 


While a greater-than-average per- 
centage of the students (about eightv 
per cent) goes on to college only ten 


per cent intend, upon graduation, to 
become professional musicians or art- 
ists. Only the unusually gifted stu- 
dent is encouraged to make a career 
for himself as a professional. Thos« 
who do turn professional, however, 
are usually successful. Paula Lench- 
ner, Metropolitan Opera soprano: 
Maurice Wilk, violinist; Roy Eaton, 
pianist and winner of the Kosciusko 
Foundation Award; and numerous 
members of symphony orchestras 
throughout the country are examples. 

To keep up with the ever-increasing 
desire on the part of graduating stu- 
dents to continue with their cultural 
activities while taking the customary 
college courses, an alliance with the 
College of the City of New York is 

(Continued on page 32) 





CADEMY or VOCAL ARTS 


... the only non-profit organization devoting its resources exclu- 


sively to the complete training of the talented American singer. 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis only 





Admission by Competitive 


Audition Only 


1920 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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THE 
GALAXY GALLERY 
OF NOTABLE SONGS 





Encore Songs 


SNOWFLAKES high 
—Richard Kountz 


A CURIOUS THING medium 
—Gustav Klemm 


MR. NOBODY high 
—Elinor Remick Warren 


THE SOLDIER medium 
—Katherine K. Davis 


THE SQUIRREL medium 
—Geoffrey O'Hara 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street New York 10 














FRANCES YEEND 


Soprano 





is singing on tour 
PRAYER 
OF A WAITING WORLD 
by Gene Bone & Howard Fenton 
-60 


published by 


CARL FISCHER 


INC, 


62 Cooper Sq. 


NEW YORK 165 W. 57 St. 
Boston @ Chicago @ Dallas ¢ Los Angeles 























METROPOLITAN OPERA VERSION 


J. Strauss 


FLEDERMAUS 


—a new version in English— 


Lyrics by HOWARD DIETZ 
Text by GARSON KANIN 


VOCAL SCORE 


(German-English) 


now available! 
$6.00 


Complete Libretto .65 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


Retail Store and Professional Dept. 
30 WEST 57th ST., N.Y.C. 19, 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Offenbach Burletta 
Issued in English 


RS.V.P., or A Musicale at Mr. 
Cauliflower’s is the title given to 
Jacques Offenbach’s deliciously satiri- 
cal little nineteenth-century comedy 
published by G. Schirmer in an adap- 
oe and translation by Dino Yan- 
nopoulos. This frothy but really 
skillful bit of musical spoofing was 
presented by the Kathryn Turney 
Long Foundation at the Juilliard 
School on Nov. 15, 1949, under the 
title Monsieur Choufleuri. At that 
performance the dialogue was in Eng- 
lish but the sung portions were left in 
French. In the published edition, Mr. 
Yannopoulos gives the dialogue in 
English and provides both English 
and French text for the songs and 
ensembles. 

Offenbach’s satire, first presented in 
1861, embodies a good-natured but 
nonetheless murderous take-off of 
Italian opera, with closest musical aim 
at Donizetti, Rossini, and Bellini but 
with side allusions to later figures like 
Verdi. . The story is simple but well 
maneuvered to afford the composer 
opportunities to lampoon the absurdi- 
ties and dramatic clichés of operatic 
conventions. Mr. Cauliflower has in- 
vited the famous singers Tamburni, 
Sontag, and Rubini to a musicale. 
They refuse to come, ‘and in despera- 
tion he accepts the aid of his daugh- 
ter’s suitor, Chysodule Babylos, who 
is not only a bassoonist but a tenor. 
The three of them impersonate the 
three artists in a series of hysterically 
funny arias and ensembles. Mr. Yan- 
nopoulos has quite legitimately intro- 
duced some local and topical refer- 
ences in places, notably in the recita- 
tive that introduces the first burlesque 
trio: “Io sono Pamela,” sings Er- 
nestine, the daughter. “del dogino 
figlia, la nata Brooklyno, la_ bella 
Bronxiona, la bella cantatrice, colla 
madrigalia fina!” Offenbach’s vocal 
settings are of masterly skill and al- 
lusiveness. R.S.V.P. requires good, 
stage-wise singers, but it is a highly 
grateful piece. 


—R. S. 
Three Choral Pieces 
By Frances Williams 
Three choral works by Frances 


Williams have been issued by Harold 
Flammer. The anthem, O God of 
Strength, is a setting of a poem by the 
Rev. Robert C. Carlson for SATB 
with optional accompaniment. Miss 
Williams has used the 93rd Psalm 
for the text of her anthem, The Lord 
Reigneth, for SATB with accompani- 
ment of piano or organ. It is dedi- 
cated to the New Hampshire All-State 
Chorus. A poem by Margaret Delia 
Manning serves as inspiration fur the 
secular chorus, Spring Song, for SSA 
with piano accompaniment. 


A Two-Piano Fantasy 
Based on Die Fledermaus 


Now that Johann Strauss’s Die Fle- 
dermaus is once again one of the hits 
of the day, duo-pianists may give a 
special welcome to the publication of 
Piere Luboshutz’ The Bat, a_ fan- 
tasy on themes from the operetta. The 
work has already been introduced to 
the public by Mr. Luboshutz and his 
wife, Genia Nemenoff. It is issued by 
J. Fischer & Bro. Mr. Luboschutz is 
an expert at arranging and writing 
for two pianos, and this fantasy, 
frankly a showpiece, is highly effective 
as such. 

—R. S. 
Two-Piano Music Listed 


Bacu, J. S.: Piano Concerto in D 
minor. Edited by Ferruccio Busoni. 
(Associated ). 

Stotz, Ropert: Two Hearts in 3/4 
Time. Arranged by J. Louis Mer- 
kur. (Harms). 

Watton, WILLIAM: Tarantella Sevil- 
lana, from Facade. Arranged by 
Herbert Murrill. (Oxford). 

WeseR, C. M.: Rondo in C. Freely 


transcribed by Vivian Langrish. 


(London: Elkin; New “York: 
Galaxy). 
For Piano Duet 
LAMBERT, CONSTANT: Trois Piéces 
Negras (1949). (Oxford). These 
clever little pieces remind one 


strongly of the music of the 1920s, 
with their brittle dissonance, jazzy 
flavor, and French title. 


—R. S 
Piano Duet Teaching Material 
CAMPBELL, CoLtn Macteop: Dance 
Intermezzo. (Curwen; G. Schir- 
mer). 
Twinn, Sypney: First Year Duets. 
(Mills). 


Grieg's Haugtussa Cycle 
Issued with English Text 

From C. F. Peters comes an edition 
of Grieg’s Haugtussa Cycle, with 
texts in German and English. Neither 
of the translations is a model of 
naturalness or poetic fire, but both 
have the solid merit of fitting the 
musical accents and being singable. 
Peters has also issued an admirable 
collection as Volume I of Ludwig 
Landshoff’s Alte Meister des Bel 
Canto, a_ selection of arias from 
operas and cantatas, of canzoni, can- 
zonette, and opera and chamber duets 
by Italian masters. Volume I in- 
cludes music of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. The 
Italian text is printed in the music, 
but the editor has included a German 
translatior at the head of each song. 
The accompaniments are discreet, 
avoiding those turgid and inappropri- 
ate harmonies with which overzealous 
arrangers have often disfigured these 
lovely melodies. The familiar and un- 
familiar are well balanced in this col- 
lection. 

—R. S 

Julia Perry Sets 
Negro Spiritual 


Free at Last, a Negro Spiritual, 
arranged for high voice by Julia Per- 
ry, is issued by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration. Miss Perry, gifted young 
composer who is just beginning to 
make herself known in print, has set 
the melody with taste and appropriate 
simplicity. She has kept the accom- 
paniment transparent and allowed the 
syncopations of the melody to have 
their full effect. Her song, By the 
Sea, is also published by Galaxy ; and 
two other compositions are scheduled 
for publication—another song, I’m a 
Poor Li’l Orphan in this Worl’, and 
an anthem for mixed chorus, Ye Who 
Seek the Truth. 

Miss Perry is an alumna of West- 
minster Choir College and is a grad- 
uate student of the Juilliard School. 
She has composed a Stabat Mater, 
for voice and string quartet; Missa 
Brevis, for choir and organ; a secu- 
lar cantata, Chicago, after Sandburg’s 
poems, for baritone, narrator, mixed 
chorus and orchestra ; a work for 
mixed chorus a cappella, Carillon 
Heigh-Ho; a cantata, Ruth, for 


mixed voices and organ; arrange. 
ments of several spirituals, a song 
cycle, and single songs. 

—R. §, 


Secular Songs Listed 


ASLANOFF, ALEXANDER: Sky-Baby’s 
Lullaby (adapted from an old Rus. 
sian folk song) (medium, E to E), 
(G. Schirmer). 

BEECHAM, ApRIAN: Four Songs: The 
First Time I Met My Love; The 
Captain’s Love; The Hungry Grass: 


Quiet (medium). (London : Joseph 
Williams ) 

Bone, GENE, AND Fenton, Howarp: 
Tryst (high and medium). (Carl 


Fischer). Everything That I Can 
Spy (high and low voice). (Pres- 
ser). 
GOLDE, 


WALTER: Come, My Love 


(Amami) (medium, D sharp to F J 


or A). (Presser). 
HEITMANN, D. ROMAN : 
Votiva (Lamp of 


Lamparita 
Prayer) (me- 


dium, C to F). (Peer). 
Hinson, DereK Maurice: Orchids 
(medium D to G). (Composers 
Press). 


LancstrotH, I. S.: Cradle Song 


u 


(high, C sharp to G). (H. VW. 

Gray). 5 
MarsHALL, Lois: Would You Know? 

(medium, E to F sharp). (Com- 


posers Press). 


Moore, Donatp Lee: I Found a § 
Flower (low, C sharp to D). (Pres- § 
ser). ‘ 

Myse ts, Georce: Gettysburg Address ff 
(medium). (Harvey). 

NEWMAN, FRANK, arranger: Sweet 


Polly Oliver (medium, B flat to E), 
(Oxford). 

Sacco, Joun: Luck o’ the Road (me- 
dium, C to D). (G. Schirmer) 
RIEGGER, WALLINGFoRD: Ye 
and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon (medium 
and high). (Peer International). 
SHAw, CLiFForRD: I’m 
Lonely, 


low); The Lotus Pool (high). 
(Presser). 
STEvENS, LAWRENCE: Out in_ the 


Fields with God (high and low) 
(G. Schirmer). 
medium). (Carl Fischer). 


Sacred Songs Listed 


Cut ee at 


Banks § 


Sad and I’m § 
traditional ballad (high and 


Autumn (high and 


Bacu, J. S. (Arranged by Edward S. i 


Breck) : God Is Our Life (medium, 
C to E flat). (Carl Fischer). 

Bacu, J. S. (Edited by 
Parker): Come, Christians, Greet 
This Day (medium B flat to F). 
(Carl Fischer). 

Banks, Harry: A Prayer of St. 
Francis (medium, B to E). (H. 
W. Gray). 

Davis, Giapys S.: I Will Extol Thee 
ag B to F). (Presser). 
FRANK, RENE: The Little Black Boy 
(high, B flat to A). (H. W. Gray). 
GYLDMARK, Huco: Ave Maria (me- 

dium, D to E). (Mills). 

KALMANOFF, Martin: The Lord Is 
My Shepherd (medium, B flat to 
F). (Carl Fischer). 

Rorr, JosepH: My Cathedral (me- 
dium, C to E flat). (H. W. Gray). 

SINGER, WERNER: Go Down Moses 
(Spiritual) (medium, E to E). 
(Carl Fischer). 
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Composer 
Performed April 30th at Louisiana State University 


For information and catalogue of works by Mary Howe 
Write Anne Hull, 96 Grove Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Of special interest to dance directors—Touring and Small Groups, 
and Television 


“CARDS” 


A BALLET — MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS 


with percussion ad lib 
(Concert version for two pianos also available) 


HOWE 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Guevara, Armando: Poema Sinfénico (Na- 
tional Orchestral Association, April 16) 
Koutzen, Boris: Morning Music (New York 

Philharmonic-Symphony, April 19) 
Neilsen, Carl: Symphony No. 5, Op. 50 
(Philadelphia Orchestra, April 17) 
Saminsky, zare: To a Young World, Op. 
41 (National Orchestral Association, 
April 16) 


Chamber Music 


Poot, Marcel: Trois Piéces en Trio (Con- 
temporary Belgian Music Concert, April 
22) p 3 

Quinet, Fernand: Pastorale et Fugato (Con- 
temporary Belgian Music Concert, April 


22) . 7 
Souris, André: Comptines pour Enfants 
Sinistres (Contemporary Belgian Music 
Concert, April 22) 


Chevreuille, Raymond: Sonatine (Contem- 
porary Belgian Music Concert, April 22) 

Cone, Edward: Fantasy (Three Choir Fes- 
tival, May 4) 

Persichetti, Vincent: Sixth Sonata (Joseph 
Bloch, April 26) 

Werlé, Frederick: (John Ranck, 
April 22) 


Partita 


Opera 
Saminsky, Lazare: Evocation of Prometheus, 
from Julian, the Apostate Caesar (Thrve 
Choir Festival, May 4) 
Wolfe, Jacques: Mississippi Legend (Vil- 
lage Opera Company, April 24) 


Choral Music 


Fux, J. J.: Va Sempre la Vittoria (Bach 
Cantata Guild, April 22) 

Starer, Robert: Five Proverbs on Love 
(Tanglewood Alumni Chorus, April 30) 


Songs 

Johnson, W. Russell: Canaan’s Shore (Mil- 
dred Hill, April 29) 

Kagen, Sergius: All Day I Hear; Let It Be 
Forgotten (Armand Harkless, April 16); 
I’m Nobody; Sleep Now (Doris Okerson, 
April 17) 

Milhaud, Darius: Chansons de 
(Mildred Hill, April 29) 

Peeters, Flor: Mére—Six Mélodies, Op. 41 
(Contemporary Belgian Music Concert, 
April 22) 

Van Dyck, Felix: Dreams (Earl Hammer, 
April 21) 


Ronsard 


Flute Music 


Jongen, Joseph: Sonate, Op. 77 (Contem- 
porary Belgian Music Concert, April 22) 








Summer Music 


(Continued from page 4) 

and 12, will be under the direction of 
Leo Kopp. Five concerts during the 
last two weeks, including presenta- 
tions of Rigoletto, on Aug. 18 and 19, 
have been assigned to Paul Breisach. 
Soloists will be heard in all the or- 
chestral concerts. 

Robin Hood Dell, in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, will launch its 
22nd season on June 25. The series 
of concerts by the Robin Hood Dell 
orchestra, made up largely of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra members, will con- 
tinue on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday nights through Aug. 2. The 
conductors will be Fritz Reiner, July 
25, 26, and 28; Pierre Monteux, July 
2 and 3; Andre Kostelanetz, July 5 
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and 12; Antal Dorati, July 10; Wil- 
liam Steinberg, July 16 and 17; Erich 
Leinsdorf, July 23 and 24; and Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, July 26 and 31 and 
Aug. 2. Max Rudolf will conduct a 
concert version of Strauss’s Fleder- 
maus, on July 9, with Regina Resnik, 
Patrice Munsel, Charles Kullman, and 
Hugh Thomson among the singers. 
Sigmund Romberg will be the con- 
ductor and pianist for a program of 
his own music, on July 19, with Lisa 
Kirk, Annamary Dickey, and Gene 
Marvey as vocal soloists. 

Other soloists will be William Ka- 
pell, June 25; Nathan Milstein and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, July 28; Anna 
Maria Alberghetti, July 2; the First 
Piano Quartet, July 3; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, July 12; Oscar Levant, July 
16; Jan Peerce and Elaine Malbin, 
July 23; Jeanette MacDonald, July 
26; Ezio Pinza, July 30; and Yehudi 
Menuhin, Aug. 2. 

Symphonies under the Stars, the 
summer series at Hollywood Bowl in 
California, celebrates its thirtieth an- 
niversary this year. A production of 
Fledermaus, conducted by Franz 
Waxman, will be staged on the first 
five nights of the season, July 10 to 
14. Alfred Wallenstein will conduct 
orchestral concerts on July 17 and 
19, Johnny Green a Gershwin con- 
cert on July 21, and David Rose a 
Cole Porter concert on July 31. The 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, with 
Alexandra Danilova as prima_bal- 
lerina, will occupy the stage on July 
26, 27, and 28, and Aug. 2, 3, and 4. 
Victor de Sabata will direct on Aug. 
7 and 9, and music by Jimmy Mc- 
Hugh, with the composer as piano 
soloist, will be conducted by Frank 
DeVol on Aug. 11. 

Five performances of Aida are 
scheduled for Aug. 14 to 18. On Aug. 
21 the soloist will be Ezio Pinza and 
the conductor Johnny Green. Sigmund 
Romberg’s The Student Prince, with 
the composer as conductor, will be 
presented from Aug. 28 through Sept. 
1, and Verdi’s Requiem will be sung 
on Sept. 6. The season will close on 
Sept. 8 with Lily Pons appearing as 
soloist under the direction of Andre 
Kostelanetz. 

The operas and operetta will be 
staged by the Hollywood Bowl Opera 
Association. 

As already announced, the 1951 
Stadium Concerts, at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium in New York, will last from 
June 28 to Aug. 8. Among those who 
will appear as soloists with the Sta- 
dium Symphony are Ezio Pinza, 
Jeanette MacDonald, Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Patrice Munsel, Mischa Elman, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Oscar Levant, Rich- 
ard Tucker, Irra Petina, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Anna Maria Alberghetti, Joseph 
Szigeti, William Kapell, and Claudio 
Arrau. Special events include the an- 
nual Gershwin program, a bill by 
Ballet Theatre, a Gilbert and Sulli- 
van night, a Rodgers and Hammer- 


stein night, a program of Italian 
Opera Favorites, a Night in Old 
Vienna, and a Night with Sigmund 
Romberg. 

The free Guggenheim Memorial 
Concerts, played by the Goldman 
3and under Edwin Franko Goldman’s 
direction, will be given again this 
summer as a gift to New York’s in- 
habitants by the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Foundation. The series 
of fifty concerts will open on June 15 
in Central Park, marking the band’s 
34th season. Programs are scheduled 
every evening except Tuesday until 
Aug. 12, with no concert on July 4. 
Thursday and Saturday night con- 
certs will be played in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, and on other nights in 
Central Park. 

The Cincinnati Summer Opera As- 
sociation will sponsor a season of 
four weeks, and possibly six, at the 
Cincinnati Zoological Gardens,  be- 
ginning on June 24 with Donizetti's 
L’Elisir d’Amore, with Hilda Reg- 
giani and Bruno Landi in the cast. 
Mignon and II Trovatore, out of the 
repertoire for several seasons, will 
be revived. Rosalinda and The Merry 
Widow will be given on alternate 
Tuesday nights. Other works will be 


announced later. Fausto Cleva and 
Paul Breisach are the only conduc- 
tors engaged so far, and Anthony 


Stivanello will be the stage director. 

The fifth annual Red Rocks Music 
Festival, in the natural amphitheatre 
fifteen miles outside of Denver, will 
include six Friday night concerts, 
played by the Denver Symphony un- 
der the direction of Saul Caston, from 
July 6 through Aug. 10. Guest solo- 
ists will be engaged for the programs. 


Mary Bran Active 
In Concert Management 


The name of Mary Bran, concert 
manager, was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of musical activities in 
Los Angeles in the 1951 Special Issue 
of Musica America. She has most 
recently presented in the West Coast 
city a lecture by Mary Garden, a re- 
cital by Ferruccio Tagliavini, and the 
Festival of Dance in Switzerland. 

Last season she presented Carme- 
lita Maracci, Margaret Webster’s 
Shakespeare Company, and Martha 
Graham, as well as other concert art- 
ists and groups. In the past she has 
sponsored appearances in Los Angeles 
by the late Grace Moore, Bronislaw 
Hubermann, Alexander Kipnis, the 
Westminster Choir, Alec Templeton, 
Ruth Draper, Harald Kreutzberg, the 
Vienna Choir Boys, Dorothy Maynor, 
Jan Peerce, and Charles Weidman. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Holds 


Annual New York Luncheon 


At the annual luncheon of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, music fraternity, in the Town 
Hall Club on May 5, Merle Mont- 
gomery was announced as the new 
president of the New York chapter, 
succeeding Eleanor Berger. Speakers 
were Blanche Witherspoon, director 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild; 
Herman Neuman, music director of 
radio station WNYC; and Clifford 
W. Patton, UNESCO representative. 
The regular Mu Phi Epsilon radio 
program over WNYC was broadcast 
during the early part of the luncheon. 
Another musical program, following 
the speeches, was given by Rubi 
Wentzel, cellist; Allison Aulscher, 
pianist; Elva Kelsall, contralto; and 
Doris Bolvig, accompanist. 

Q. E. 
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Marcel Hubert 
To Teach at Hunter 


.Marcel Hubert has been appointed 
to the staff of the Hunter College 
school of general studies, and will 
teach during the. summer semester, 
from July 9 to Aug. 17, and during 
the following school year, which be- 
gins on Sept. 24. 
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CHOIRMASTERS 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


e@ Yes, now is the time for every good 
choirmaster to come to the aid of his 
choir With the approach of warm 
weather and its attendant distractions 
choirs experience a _ serious easonal 
slump attendance drops, interest slac 
kens become inactive, 

some 





and member3 
permanently! 


passively accepting this 
intelligent choirmaster 
will seize every opportunity to revitalize 
his group and give it a new lease on 
life. The most potent factor in reviving 
lagging interest is the introduction of 
new and attractive music 


@ The James Allan 
rangements, which have 


@ Instead of 
condition, the 


Choral Ar 
rebuild 


Dash 
helped 


thousands of dispirited choirs, are ideal 
for this difficult season. These delight 
ful anthems (Sacred, SATB, English 


texts) offer a maximum of singing pleas 
ure in return for minimum effort ex 
pended, They can be sung effectively by 
even a handful of singers with or with- 
out accompaniment. 

@ The 
at all 
United 
copies 
lishers. 
copy. 


THE BALTIMORE MUSIC CO. 


340 N. Charles St., Baltimore |, Md. 


jhmes ALLAN DAS 


Choral Arrangements 


Dash Arrangements are on sale 
reputable music houses in the 
States and Canada. Free sample 
may be obtained from the pu 

The price is still only 10c¢ per 
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Von Einem 


(Continued from page 5) 
ing Max Reinhardt, have been fas- 
cinated by the problems of revising 
and arranging it for the stage. 

Von Einem and Blacher worked to- 
gether on the libretto, reworking it 
and combining various scenes and con- 
structing a logical form out of the 
formless but highly poetic raw ma- 
terial of Biichner. The result is an 
opera in two acts with six scenes. 
Some of the scenes follow rather 
closely the original pattern of the 


play; others are entirely reworked. - 


The story of the revolutionary Dan- 
ton’s fall and execution under the 
terror of Robespierre forms the stuff 
of the opera. 

In the opening scene Danton is seen 
playing cards with his wife and 
friends ; they are discussing the grow- 
ing terror and bloody consequences of 
the revolution, in which idealism has 
given way to brutality. In the second 
scene, which takes place in the street, 
the beginning of the end is seen for 
Danton, who engages in a sharp dis- 
pute with Robespierre after one of the 
latter’s rabble-rousing speeches. The 
third scene shows the arrest of Danton 
as ordered by Robespierre. In the 
fourth, the Paris mob begins by de- 
manding the release of Danton, but, 
swayed by his enemies, ends by clam- 
oring for his head. Scene five shows 
the tribunal, by which Danton is tried 
ana sentenced after an impassioned 
self-defense. The final scene takes 
place in the public square where he is 
guillotined. 

The main burden of the story is 
political and ideological; the love in- 
terest (Danton and his wife; the 
young couple Camille and Lucille) is 
decidedly secondary. Bichner and 
subsequently von Einem have neither 
idealized nor romanticized the story 
and its characters but have given a 
reportorial, though none the less im- 
passioned, account of a historical 
event. There are no villains in the 
story, nor is Danton made out to be 
a hero. Evil and its consequences 
are portrayed as they exist in the 
world; the spectator is left to draw 
his own conclusions. 


HE score of Dantons Tod is in 

keeping with his impersonal con- 
cept of the story. It is descriptive 
and it is dramatic, but it is never sen- 
timental. The musical form in which 
the opera is cast depends directly 
on the action and is a commentary on 
it. There is no over-all scheme of 
leitmotivs and no carry-over of the- 
matic material from one scene to an- 
other. Each scene is composed as a 
separate unity; even the brief intro- 
duction with which the opera begins 
has its own musical material, inde- 
pendent of what follows. The first 
three and the last three scenes are 
connected by orchestral interludes, 
which bridge the changes in mood and 
cover the changes of scenery. The 
only real break in the music comes 
after the third scene, when there is 
an intermission. 

The vocal writing in Dantons Tod 
is in keeping with the basic naturalis- 
tic-poetic conception of the work, in 
which the action is played straight, 
while the poetic element stems from 
the quality of the text and the nature 
of the ideas expressed. Most of the 
opera is written in a kind of melodic 
recitative that approximates the ac- 
cents of everyday speech but is still 
far enough removed from it to pre- 
serve ithe poetic quality of Biichner’s 
language. In the more impassioned 
passages von Einem employs an arioso 
style; but nowhere is there a true 
aria—a number in which the text is 
subordinated to the music, and which 
stands outside the dramatic action. 
The writing for voices is effective 
and expert, but it is never an end in 
itself; there are no passages whose 
main purpose is to show off the voice. 
A large part of Dantons Tod consists 
of dialogue, with two or more per- 


sons, and frequently the chorus as 
well, participating. 

The conversational recitative of von 
Einem is based squarely on the quan- 
tites and inflections of the speaking 
voice (Example 4, page 5). 

The more impassioned arioso fas- 
sages represent a lengthening and 
broadening of normal speech patterns 
(Example 5, page 5). 

Order and continuity in these free- 
ly-constructed dialogues and choruses 
is supplied by the orchestra, which 
generally maintains an ostinato or 
sequential figure, thus providing a uni- 
fied background against which the 
voices are projected. The chorus is 
used extensively, as a logical conse- 
quence of the subject matter, and to 
very good effect. Von Einem has a 
natural feeling for the human voice, 
recognizing both its limitations and its 
possibilities. The vocal writing is 
often difficult, but at no time unreas- 
onable. The difficulties, sometimes 
rhythmic, more often stem from the 
chromatic nature of the line. These 
difficulties are not lessened by the 
fact that the orchestra seldom doubles 
the voices but develops its own inde- 
pendent material. The harmonic style 
makes use of all resources from com- 
parative consonance to rugged disson- 
ance. The music is predominantly 
tonal and is never systematicaily 
atonal, but the constant shifting of 
key often obscures the feeling of a 
tonal center. 

Von Einem’s other works include 


two song cycles (Eight Hafis-Liede, 
and Five Songs from the Chinese): 
piano pieces; a sonata for violin anj 
piano; and a Serenade, for doubk 
string orchestra. A new ballet is 
appear soon. 


Musicians Club 
Re-elects Officers 


Frank La Forge, president, and th 
other officers and directors of the My. 
sicians Club of New York wer 
unanimously re-elected to their pog- 
tions at the club’s annual meeting and 
dinner at the Hotel Beekman Tower; 
on May 1. The musical program tha 
followed was given by Rosa Canario 
soprano; Ralph Quist, tenor; and 
Masashi Hashida, violinist. Mr. I, 
Forge accompanied the singers, and 
Charles Magnan accompanied Mr 
Hashida. 


Stravinsky Awarded 
Gold Medal for Music 


Igor Stravinsky has been awarded 
the Gold Medal for Music by the Na 
tional Institute, of Arts and Letters 
The composer has been a member of 
the institute since 1949. The medal 
is presented twice annually to United 
States citizens for “distinguished sery. 
ice covering the entire work of the 
recipient.” Other composers awarded 
the medal have been Charles Loeffler 
George Chadwick, Walter Damrosch, 
and John Alden Carpenter. 
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National Gallery Brings 
American Music To Washington 


HE National Gallery’s Eighth 
america Music Festival, under 

the direction of Richard Bales, 
opened on April 1 in the West Garden 
Court of the gallery. The first of the 
festival’s four concerts, devoted to 
works by contemporary American 
composers, was given by the Ameri- 
University Quartet — George 


can 

Steiner, violin; George W argo, viola ; 
John Martin, cello; and Emerson 
Myers, piano. In addition to Robert 


Palmer's Piano Quartet, first heard 
two seasons ago at the Library of 
Congress, the quartet played Isadore 
Freed’s Triptych, new to Washington, 
and George Thaddeus Jones’s String 


Trio, which was given its premiere. 
The Triptych seems pretentious and 
the part-writing is almost non-ex- 
isterit, although the last movement is 
rhythmically rugged. Jones’s work, 
neatly put together, offered a sharp 
contrast, with its exploitation of part- 











writing and concise statements and 
dev.lopments. The middle movement, 
called Fantasy, pervaded by an aura 
of sadness and mystery, is especially 
effective. 

The second concert, on April 8, 
was played by Joan Field, violinist, 
PAULINE Contralto 
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a grasp of different styles, and under- 
stan ion of the way songs should flow and 
build to a climax and an ag sense of 


how to convey emotion .. . Times. 
“ . . voice is deep, 7 its natural 
timbre extremely warm. . *'N. Y. Herald 
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and Leopold Mittman, pianist. Includ- 
ed in the program were works by 
Loeffler, Ives, John Haussermann, 
Robert Russell Bennett, and Aaron 
Copland. Ives’s First Violin Sonata 
and Haussermann’s Poéme were 
heard for the first time locally. 

At Constitution Hall, the National 
Symphony, Howard Mitchell, con- 
ductor, played a Viennese program on 
Feb. 25, with Werner Lywen as the so- 
loist in a Mozart concerto. The vio- 
linist’s ability, already apparent in his 
duties as concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, was further exemplified in his 
solo appearance. 

Leopold Stokowski was guest con- 
ductor on Feb. 28 and March 7, and 
if he chose to present some of his 
blown-up transcriptions, these were 
forgotten in his spirited, splendid 
readings of Vaughan Williams’ Sixth 
Symphony and Wallingford Riegger’s 
Third Symphony. 

Mr. Mitchell resumed leadership of 
the orchestra on April 1, presenting 
an all-Gershwin program, with Oscar 
Levant as soloist. The final concert 
of the season, on April 4, was played 
in honor of the conclave of foreign 
ministers cf the Latin-American re- 
publics. Favi Creston’s Second Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony were included in the program. 
An uneven performance of the lat- 
ter enlisted the services of a spe- 
cial chorus trained by Paul Callaway, 
Anne Bollinger, Eunice Alberts, Da- 
vid Lloyd, and Edwin Steffe. The 
program was broadcast to the West- 
ern Hemisphere by the Voice of 
America. 

Four concerts at Constitution Hall 
were given by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy. Emil Telmanyi was the so- 
loist on Feb. 27, Solomon on March 
20, and William Kapell on April 9. 
The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony was conducted by Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos in a concert on March 24. 
Charles Munch led the Boston Sym- 
phony in a special concert honoring 
Vincent Auriol, president of France, 
on March 31. Nicole Henriot was 
the soloist. 

Other events at Constitution Hall 
included recitals by Artur Rubinstein, 
on March 4; Vladimir Horowitz, on 


heard on March 26; and Wilma 
Thompson, mezzo-soprano, sang a 
well-chosen program on April 8. 

The Budapest Quartet returned to 
the Coolidge Auditorium of the Li- 
brary of Congress .on March 15 and 
16 in the first of seven pairs of con- 
certs played, as is its usual custom, on 
four of the Stradivari instruments 
presented to the library by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall. Each pair in- 
cluded as the central point of the pro- 
gram a representative work by a con- 
temporary composer, and Milhaud’s 
Quartet No. 17 received its first per- 
formance on April 5. Other concerts 
at the library were “- by the Paga- 
nini Quartet, on Feb. 23; the London 
String Quartet, on March 2; and 
Szymon Goldberg and Artur Balsam, 
on March 9. Mr. Goldberg’s appear- 
ance was his first in Washington, al- 
though he gave a recital in Alexandria 
last season. 

In a concert by the United States 
Army Band on April 5, Paul Hinde- 
mith conducted the first performance 
of his new Symphony for Band, a 
work impressive for its vigorous con- 
trapuntal treatment and its energetic 
manipulation of the instrumental re- 
sources of the band. 

The Friends of Music at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks presented three concerts of 
music by Mozart, Haydn, Rameau, 
and Handel, under the direction of 
Alexander Schneider and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, on March 17, 18, and 19. 
Jennie Tourel and Weldon Wilber, 
horn player, were among the assisting 
artists. 

Programs were also given by 
American University Chamber Music 
Society, playing contemporary music, 
on Feb. 27; the Radcliffe Choral So- 
“ and Harvard Glee Club, on April 


the 


2; Todd Duncan, on March 15; the 
New Art Wind Quartet, on March 
22; and James Wolfe, pianist, on 
April 5. 


—CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


Harbach Re-elected 
‘0 ASCAP Presidency 


Otto A. Harbach was re-elected 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers at 
the annual directors’ meeting on April 


26. Paul Cunningham was elected 
secretary, succeeding George W. 
Meyer, who declined renomination. 


The other officers remained the same. 


Corigliano To Appear 
As Philharmonic Soloist 


concertmaster of 


Manage- 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING ya 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


LUIGI! APPARETI 


ao Accordionist - Teacher 


Member Faculty Eastern Conservatory 
106 W. 105th St., N.Y.C. MO 3-0880 


GEORGE 
ARMSTRONG 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Carnegie Hall Stu. 505, N.Y. CI 6-9721 


JORGE BENITEZ 
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Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorsa 
250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
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BRISTOL 


effers careful training of young and 
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West of the Mississippi River 
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Voice Teacher 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 





The Columbia University depart- 
ment of music presented the uni- 
versity chamber orchestra in a concert 
under the direction of Herbert Dit- 
tler on May 5. The program included 
the premiere of Vladimir Ussachev- 
sky’s Miniatures for Orchestra, con- 
ducted by the composer. 


The Young Men's Symphony Or- 
chestra, Max Jacobs, conductor, gave 
a concert in the New York City 
Center on the morning of April 2 
The Overture to Weber’s Oberon, 
Farwell’s The Heroic Breed, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
were played, and Marianna Wagner 
was the soprano soloist in two oper- 
atic arias. 


Solon Alberti's opera class gave a 
performance of Martha, at the Park 
Avenue Christian Church, on April 
16, and a program of operatic ex- 
cerpts on April 27. Of Mr. Alberti’s 
pupils, Jan .—~ George Sawtelle, 
and William Gordon have appeared 
in New York radio and _ television 
programs recently; Ruthabel Rickman 
sang two programs for the New York 
Opera Guild; Ross Lynch has been 
singing at the Riverside Church; Rose 
Mary Tiernan won an appearance in 
the Young Artists’ Concert given un- 
der the auspices of the New York 
Singing Teachers’ Association ; a 
ley Propper sang in a YMHA con- 
cert; and LuCretia Ferre was fener 
in a concert at the University of Utah. 


The Leschetizky Association of 
America is sponsoring three recitals 
by artist pupils of Edwine Behre, 
Edwin Hughes, Paul ee. 
Ethel Newcomb, Heinrich Gebhard, 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Grace Pot- 
ter Carroll, Madame Charbonnel, 
Frank Henderson Jones, and Mary 
30xall Boyde. The organization gave 
a reception for Clifford Curzon, and 
it will close the season with its an- 
nual broadcast on the birthday of 
Leschetizky in June. 


The Interstate Music Teachers 
Council presented its first public re- 
port at an open meeting in Stein- 
way Hall on April 19. Participating 
groups in this new organization are 
the Associated Music Teachers 
League, Inc.; Brooklyn Music Teach- 
ers Guild; Music Educators Associa- 
tion of New Jersey; Music Teachers 
Association of Northern New Jersey; 
Music Class Forum, New York; 
Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York; and Violin, Viola, and Violon- 
cello Teachers Guild, New York. 


Amy Ellerman reports that her 
pupil Howard Vandenburg was run- 
ner-up in the Concert Awards Contest 
conducted by the American Theatre 
Wing. Other pupils who have been 
active are Eleanor Daniels, Roland 
Miles, and Alfred Calamoneri, who 
appeared in Dai-Keong Lee's opera 
Open the Gates; Everett Griek, now 
tenor soloist for the Rockville Centre 
Congregational Church; Loraine No- 
lan, selected for the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers’ Association concert 
series; Sarah Bettis, who has been 
singing in Western cities; and John 
Bacon, who appeared with the Easton 
Oratorio Society. Three artists from 
the studio will sing in the Carnegie 
Pops series in June—Jean Swetland, 
Beth Pettigrew, and Joseph Scandur. 


The Rudolf Steiner School pre- 
sented Konrad Wolff in a piano reci- 
tal on May 6. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
will offer master classes in piano 
under the direction of Robert Gold- 
sand from July 26 through Aug. 3. 
The school’s opera department gave 
performances of part of The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, on April 25 and 26. 


Alton Jones presented his pupils 
in recitals at the Juilliard School of 
Music on March 13 and April 18. A 
third recital will be held on May 22. 
Clifford Tucker and Jack Sweat, two 
of Mr. Jones’s pupils, have filled 
numerous recital engagements during 
the season, under the auspices of the 
Young Artists Concert Management 
of the Memphis and Mid-South 
Scholarship Association. Eunice 
Eaton, another pupil, recently appear- 
ed in New Rochelle and Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Herbert Melnick was soloist 
in an orchestral concert in Columbia, 
Mo.; and Frederick Billman gave a 
recital in Selinsgrove, Penna. Mr. 
Jones has served as a judge in piano 
auditions for the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation and the Music Education 
League. He will teach at the Juilliard 
Summer School from July 2 to Aug 


The Juilliard School of Music is 
holding advisory auditions for young 
musicians who wish an objective ap- 
praisal of their abilities. The audi- 
tions, given only with the approval 
of the student’s present teacher, are 
held during September, December, 
March, and June. 


Victor Andoga will direct the 
training of the winner of the George 
Metaxa Scholarship recently  esta- 
blished by Mrs. Metaxa in memory of 
the late singer. It is open to male 
singers only and is good for one year. 
Auditions will be held during May 
and June. 


Lotte Leonard presented five of 
her pupils in a recital at the Mannes 
Music School on April 30. They were 
Lise Sorrell, Rebecca Boling, Lorna 
Siegel, Alice Burnette, and Barbara 
Hopkins. Paul Berl was at the piano. 


The La Forge-Berimen Studios are 
now located at 1040 Park Avenue. 


The Greenwich House Music 
School opera workshop gave Caval- 
leria Rusticana and Pagliacci on May 
12 and 13, under the direction of 
Henry Bloch. Lee MacBurney staged 
the double bill. 


The New York Coilege of Music, 
Arved Kurtz, director, will hold its 
summer session from July 2 to Aug. 





Three participants in the Manhat- 
tan School of Music's production 
of The Marriage of Figaro, which 
was conducted by Harris Danziger 
and directed by Ralph Herbert. 
Ethel Evans was assistant director 
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CHICAGO 


Northwestern University has an- 
nounced the appointment of George 
Howerton as dean of the university’s 
school of music, effective Sept. 1. 
He succeeds John W. Beattie, who 
retires after 27 years of service in 
that position. Mr. Howerton has been 
professor of music history and di- 
rector ot «oral organizations at the 
university since 1931. 





Chicago Musical College offered a 
program by Rudolph Ganz, Hans 
Basserman, and Virginia Parker on 
April 17 as part of its recital series. 
Mr. Ganz and Mr. Basserman were 
heard in John Alden Carpenter’s G 
major Violin Sonata and Brahms’s 
G major Violin Sonata. Miss Parker 
sang a group of songs, accompanied 
by Carolyn Jones. 


The Roosevelt College school of 
music presented the college a cappella 
singers in a program on April 19, 
under the direction of Robert Reuter. 
The college sinfonietta, Morris Gom- 
berg, conductor, played a program on 
April 23, with Oscar and David 
Chausow as violin soloists. 


The De Paul University a capella 
choir gave a concert for the benefit 
of the scholarship fund of Beta Pi 
Mu fraternity in Kimball Hall on 
May 8 Arthur C. Becker directed. 


The University of Chicago col- 
legium musium gave the Chicago 
premiere of Guillaume de Machaut’s 
La Messe de Notre Dame, on April 
22 in Leon Mandel Hall. The pro- 
gram, conducted by Siegmund Le- 
varie, also included Mozart's Diverti- 
mento in D major, K. 334. 


The American Opera Company, 
Anna del Preda, general director, gave 
performances on April 22 and 29 of 
I! Trovatore, for the le of the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association. 
Howard St. John conducted. 


The Chicago Public Library is dis- 
playing during the month of May 
original and first editions of music 
by Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, and Brahms, from the col- 
lection of Oswald Jonas. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The Harvard University summer 
school, to be held from July 3 to Aug. 
25 at Cambridge, Mass., will offer 
courses under the direction of Curt 
Sachs, Alfred V. Frankenstein, G. 
Wallace Woodworth, and Arthur P. 
Hudson. Elliot Forbes will direct the 
summer school chorus. 





The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, Maria Ezerman Drake, direc- 
tor, will hold its 74th commencement 
on May 17. The conservatory chorus, 
directed by Allison R. Drake; the 
orchestra, conducted by Vincent Per- 
sichetti and Louis G.- Wersen; and 
student soloists will give the program. 
Willem Ezerman, president, will de- 
liver the commencement address. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos was the soloist 
in Prokofieff’s Third Piano Concerto 
with the Iowa State University or- 
chestra, in Iowa City on April 23, and 
with the Tri-City Symphony, in 
Davenport on April 30. In both con- 
certs the conductor was James Dixon, 
a student at the university and a 
former pupil of Mr. Mitropoulos. It 
marked the first time the conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony had appeared as piano soloist 
under another conductor. 


The South Carolina Federation of 
Music Clubs held its annual conven- 
tion in Spartanburg on April 4, 5, and 
6. A concert on April 5 was presented 


in honor of the federation by choral 


and instrumental ensembles from 
Spartanburg public schools; the Spar- 
tanburg Symphony, Pedro Sanjuan, 


conductor; the opera workshop and 
dance group from the Converse Col- 
lege school of music; and combined 
choral groups of Spartanburg, under 
the direction of Alia Ross Lawson. 


Jacob Eisenberg, | pianist, recently 
gave a lecture on Natural Technique 
in Piano Mastery, at the Academy of 
the Holy Names, Albany, N. Y., un- 
der the auspices of the Albany Music 
Teachers Association. 


The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Md., will hold its 
fortieth summer session from June 
25 to Aug. 4. During April, the con- 
servatory sponsored a three-day Bach 
festival; the conservatory chorus pre- 
sented Mendelssohn’s Elijah, directed 
by Ifor Jones; and the conservatory 
opera company gave two perform- 
ances of Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro, conducted by LeRoy F. Evans 
and staged by Ernest J. M. Lert. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music will inaugurate a specially co- 
ordinated system of work and study 
next fall, according to Luther A. 
Richman, director. Under the system 
students will alternate eight-week pe- 
riods of classwork with eight-week 
periods of employment with Cincin- 
nati business organizations, not neces- 
sarily related to music. Training for 
a degree will take five vears instead 
of the usual four, with work and 
study occupying 48 weeks in each 
year. The system has been success 
fully tried by the University of Cin- 
cinnati and other schools, but the 
conservatory is believed to be the first 
music school to use it. 


The Los Angeles Bureau of Music's 


sixth annual Artists of the Future 
voice contest was won by Jo-Ann 
Elizabeth Hagan and Heinz Horst 
Blankenburg. They were awarded 


scholarships valued at $500 each. 


The University of Ilinois, in Ur- 
hana-Champaign, has named Duane 
A. Branigan director of the school of 
music, effective Sept. 1. He has been 
acting director since last fall and a 
member of the faculty since 1936. The 
school has canameel the appointment 
of Webster Aitken as artist-in-resi- 
dence and a member of the faculty 
during the coming summer session. 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia opera department, in Los An- 
geles, gave the first performances of 
Ernst Krenek’s new one-act opera, 
Dark Waters. on May 2, 4, and 5 
Ernst Toch’s The Princess on the Pea 
was paired with it. The Krenek opera 
is a modern tragedy about a river- 
barge family involved with diamond 
smugglers. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music sponsored an American Music 
Festival from April 24 to May 2. 
Four concerts, devoted to works by 
composers born, trained, or resident in 
New England, were given. The con- 
servatory orchestra, Malcolm Holmes, 
conductor; the conservatory chorus, 
Lorna Cooke DeVaron, director; 
Howard Goding and Miklos Schwalh, 
of the piano faculty; and others took 
part. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
gave a concert of contemporary music 
on April 25. Bervl Rubinstein played 
Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis, and a 
quartet composed of Joseph Knitzer, 
Kurt Loebel, Frederick Funkhouse, 
and Ernst Silberstein played Marcel 
Dick’s Second String Quartet. 


The University of Washington 
opera workshop, in Seattle, presented 
Verdi’s Macbeth, on May 9, in a new 
English version by Carl Zytowski, as- 
sistant director. He also rescored the 
music for chamber orchestra. Stanley 
Chapple conducted the new version, 
which had been staged in St. Louis a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Glenn MARTIN 


Baritone | 
Member of NYS 
48 West 92nd St., New York TR 7-6752 








Nancy Brownlow 


MARTIN 


Member of NYSTA 
Teacher of Singing 
56 West 11th St., N.Y.C. GR 5-2027 


RUTH C. MAY 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Specializing in Beginners 
325 W. 57th St., N. Y. CO 5-5048 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 
Graduate London College of Music 
Studio: 40 Tohama 8t., Bkiyn., N.Y. GE-8-1380 


HOMER G. MOWE 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty—Yale University 
WK x We Acad. of Teachers of Singing; 


N.A.T.S.; N.Y. A. 
Studio: 171 W. 71 St., NYC EN 2-2165 


Chartered 


A Director New Yor " 1878 
COLLEGE of MUSIC 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for Catalog. 114 East 85th St., N. Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Organist—New York Philharmonic 
Conductor 


JARL 


NORMAN 


Lyric Tenor-Voice Specialist 
21 West 76th St., NY TR 3-8250 


NORMAN 


O'HARA 


Teacher of Singing 
Member of the NYSTA and NATS 
375 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. RI 9-4356 


Ernst OSTER 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


SCHENKER THEORY 


16 W 68 Ge, N.Y. TR 7-4494 


Margaret PARDEE 


Violinist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
114-104 227th St., Cambria Hgts., L. I 
Laurelton 7-0202 





RUTH POST ms. 


Voice Development — Specializing 
in Vocal problems. Elementary 
& Advanced. Diction in 5 languages. 
463 W. 57 St., NYC PL 7-1263 


Marguerite POTTE R 


Contralto-Teacher 
Founder: N. Y. MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
New York: 817 Steinway Hall—Circle 5- = 

Asbury Park, Ae 2-259 ee Orummond C 


Maja PRAUSNITZ 


Pianist—Teacher 
Assistant to Carl Friedberg 
422 E. 58th St., N. Y. PL 8-1194 


reantz PROSCHOWSKI 


Voice Consultant 
Vecal Adviser to Nadine Conner 
180 W. 58 St., NYC CO 5-2136 
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ROSE RAYMOND 


Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY PIANO 
Principles. 
320 W. 86th St., N.Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


THE RICHARDS STUDIOS 


VOCAL 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Momber NYSTA and NATS 
880 Garnegie Hall New York City Cl. 7-3763 


EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Composer-Conductor 
Vecal teacher and Coach of many renowned 
leading singers of the Metropolitan Opera. 
ember: NATS and NYSTA 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 23 TR 7-1676 


The San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music 


3435 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco, California 
Telephone WAlnut 1-3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree 

and Diploma Courses 


ROBERT SCHENK 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Elementary—Virtuoso—Ensemble 
Studio: 121 W. 87 St., NYC TR 7-1986 


MARGIT S C a t Y 


Teacher of Singing 
Opera — Recital programs — Radio 
Ensemble Classes 
404 B. $5th St., N. Y. 

















PL 5-3462 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Siagiag 


180 ©. 40S8t.,N.Y.0. Tel MUrray Hill 


WILLIAM 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
240 West End Ave., N. Y. TR7-8260 


row SLAUGHTER 


Teacher of Singing 
Studies: Plandeme, L.1. and New Yerk Oity 
Fer appointment phone: Manhasset 7-3829 








Pianist-Pedagogue 
Teacher of Denise Dubos, 
Alan Mandel, Sheila Minzer 

Former Teacher of Richard Korbel 


and Toba Brill (f i 
123 W. 79th St., N.Y.C. os "$C 's0878 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd & Bway., NYC—TR 3-9214 


ALFRED 
STOBBI-STOHNER 
Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


The Art of Singing in all its branches 
135 West 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 6-6938 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-Piano Teacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 
TR 7-6700—Ex. 8B 








maRY STRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
“Fine technique—natural musical perception.”’ 
‘ew York Times 
1401 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





ROBERT T ABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialists in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 
AAGOT slong 


THARALDSEN 


Pianist—Teacher 
Progressive course for Adult Beginners 
STEINWAY HALL N. Y. SH 5-4962 
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(Continued from page 31) 
few weeks before. Mr. Chapple also 
conducted the West Coast premiere of 
Lennox Berkeley’s Stabat Mater, for 
six solo voices and chamber orchestra, 
at the university on April 17. 


The Academy of Vocal Arts, in 
Philadelphia, gave performances of 
Benjamin Britten’s Let’s Make an 
Opera in several public schools in 
March and April. The adult members 
of the cast were from the academy ; 
the children were from the schools. 


The International Academy of 
Music, Genoa, Italy, is sponsoring 
three international contests for com- 
posers. The categories include com- 
positions for chamber ensemble, violin 
solo, and piano solo. Applications 
should be made not later than June 
30 to the academy, P.O.B.N. 536, 
Genoa. Competing works should be 
submitted by Sept. 30. 


The State Conservatory of Music, 
Bolzano, Italy, will conduct the third 
International Busoni Prize Competi- 
tion from Aug. 25 to Sept. 6. The 
winner will be awarded 500,000 lire, 
a grand piano, and eighteen concert 
engagements. Applications are due by 
July 30. Pianists between the ages of 
16 and 31 are eligible. 


The University of Wisconsin school 
of music, in Madison, has scheduled 
several auxiliary events in connection 
with its summer session, from June 
22 to Aug. 17. There will be a music 
clinic for high-school students from 
July 1 to Aug. 11, a band clinic from 
July 9 to 13, an orchestra and chorus 
conference from July 22 to Aug. 3, a 
workshop in composition and orches- 
tration from July 31 to Aug. 2, and 
an elementary-music institute on Aug. 
14 and 15. 


The Louisiana State University 
school of music, in Baton Rouge, pre- 
sented its eighth festival of contem- 
porary music between April 27 and 
May 6. Six programs, including one 
devoted to student compositions, were 
given. 


The Indiana University school of 
music, in Bloomington, offered its an- 
nual presentation of Wagner’s Parsi- 
fal, sung in English, on March 18. 
Ernst Hoffman was the musical di- 
rector and Hans Busch the stage di- 
rector. 


The Richard Oppenheim Memorial 
Contest for Ohio Composers, con- 
ducted by the Canton Symphony, was 
won by Wayne R. Bohrnstedt for his 
Romantic Overture. It was first per- 
formed by the orchestra on March 


14. 


The University of the Dance, at 
Jacob’s Pillow, near Lee, Mass., will 
open its tenth season on July 2, un- 
der the direction of the school’s 
founder, Ted Shawn. Courses will be 
given by Antony Tudor, Margaret 
Craske, Myra Kinch, José Limén, La 
Meri, Josefina Garcia, Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal, Jean Léon Destiné, Ruth St. 
Denis, Joseph Pilates, Carol Lynn, 
John Christian, and Mr. Shawn. 


The Organ Institute, held at An- 
dover, Mass., from July 20 to Aug. 
18, has announced the re-engagement 
of Fritz Heitmann as instructor and 
recitalist. Other faculty members will 
be E. Power Biggs, Arthur Howes, 
Arthur Poister, Carl Weinrich, and 
Ernest White. The famous Walcker 
organ in the Methuen Memorial 
Music Hall will be used for daily 
master classes and two faculty con- 
certs each week. 


The Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in Greens- 
boro, reports that George Dickieson, 
head of the violin department of the 
school of music, has been named to 
succeed H. Hugh Altvater as con- 


ductor of the Greensboro Symphony. 
Dean Altvater is retiring due to the 
pressure of administrative duties. 


The University of Miami Symphony 
will observe its 25th anniversary next 
season. John Bitter, who left in 1942 
to join the armed forces, will return 
as conductor of the orchestra. Modeste 
Alloo, who succeeded Mr. Bitter in 
1942, will remain as associate con- 
ductor. 


Scripps College, Claremont, Calif., 
has appointed Jascha Veissi, violist, 
as director of instrumental ensemble. 


The Cincinnati Coll of Music 
was host to the fourth Midwest Sym- 
posium for Student Composers on 
April 11 and 12. Besides the college, 
the participating schools included the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, the 
Indiana University school of music, 
the University of Michigan school of 
music, Chicago Musical College, the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 
and the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Five concerts, in which 24 
original compositions were played; 
two forums; and addresses by Roy 
Harris and Vittorio Rieti were on the 
schedule. 


The College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, Calif., celebrated its centennial 
early this year with an American 
Music Festival. Howard Hanson, who 
had been associated with the school 
from 1916 to 1921 and had conducted 
its first music festival, conducted a 
program of his own works. The col- 
lege conservatory orchestra, Horace I. 
Brown, conductor, and a_ cappella 
choir, J. Russell Bodley, director, took 
part in this as well as other concerts. 


Music High School 


(Continued from page 25) 
under consideration. The envisioned 
plan would set up an Institute of 
Music and Art. Upon being gradu- 
ated from the high school students 
could attend college while concur- 
rently taking further courses in music 
or art at the institute. At the end 
of two years the student could either 
finish the additional courses needed 
to graduate from college or, using his 
additional specialized training, go into 
the professional field as an artist or 
musician. This scheme, however, 1s 
still merely an idea—a dream that 
many wish could come true. 

Educators from all over the coun- 
try have visited the New York High 
School of Music and Art and carried 
back to their states the principles on 
which the school was founded. Many 
have been inspired to start plans for 
similar secondary institutions, but so 
far none have come into existence. 
Recently another high school that 
offers both academic and_ cultural 
training, the High School of Perform- 
ing Arts, was opened in New York— 
with aims, however, somewhat differ- 
ent to those of the High School of 
Music and Art. The new school is 
admittedly a school for would-be pro- 
fessional musicians, dancers, and ac- 
tors, while the High School of Music 
and Art curriculum is designed pri- 
marily to give its students a rich, 
thorough, and varied cultural back- 
ground. Mayor La Guardia could in- 
deed be proud of his baby on its fif- 
teenth birthday. 


Symposium Presents 
Student Compositions 


Los ANGELES.—As part of its 
fourth annual Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts, the University of South- 
ern California conducted a symposium 
of student compositions from April 
12 to 14. Arranged and directed by 
Halsey Stevens, chairman of the com- 
position department at the university, 
the symposium comprised seven con- 
certs devoted to 55 works by 37 stu- 
dent composers from nine Western 
schools—the University of Southern 


California, the University of Califoy. 
nia, the University of Arizona, Brig. 
ham Young University, the University 
of California at Los Angeles, Ocg. 
dental College, Pomona College, th 
University of Redlands, and the Upj. 
versity of Utah. On the final day, , 
forum discussion was led by Pay 
Pisk and Ellis B. Kohs, with Roger 
Sessions as moderator. 

The general level of the music per. 
formed was of a very high order anj 
in their diversity of styles revealed q 
healthy nonconformity to trends of 
schools. 

The concluding program offered 
repetitions, by means of tape record. 
ing, of the four works most requested 
by the student composers for rehear. 
ing. These were a mature and me. 
lifluous Quintet for Clarinet ang 
Strings, by William O. Smith; two 
settings for soprano of Herman Mel. 
ville texts, by Robert Helps; a single 
movement of considerable origir ality 
and inventiveness, Molto  sostenuto, 
for string quartet, by Harold Schif. 
man; and a promising four-move:nent 
String Quartet, by William Thornton, 

—Exuts B. Kons 


wt THORNER 


- Voice Placement 
Teacher of John Feeney, Christina Lind, 
Paul Shiers, Resy Herrmann. 


152 W. 57 St., NY 19 CO 5-8909 


MILA TROUK 


Voice Development, from the beginning 

to the Concert and Grand Opera Stage. 
Linguist. 

it West 52nd Street, N.Y.C. 








El 5-029 


wo VELIKANOFE 


Head, Vocal Dept., Hartford Sch. of Music 
Teacher of: 
ALICE HOWLAND @ JOSH WHEELER 
TERESA STICH-RANDALL 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC 23 


LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
Teacher of Singing 
From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metropolitan Opera Studio 67 
LO 4-2717 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music; Bronx House; 
Music School of The Henry St. Settlement 


415 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. 





AC 2-0852 


FANNY WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Concert-Opera in 4 languages 


41 W. 82 St. (Apt. 7D), NY TR 4-2536 


Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANGE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
171 W. 71 St., N.¥.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


LILI WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 
Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-7791 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Discoverer & Teacher of 
MARIO LANZA 
Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St. 


Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 
DR. KONRAD WOLFF 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Member Faculty Westchester Cons. of Music 
Instruction in sight reading—accompanying, 
keyboard harmony and chamber music. 


336 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. 33, N. Y. 
WA 7-4622 


ane WRIGHT 


Teaches self-confidence—freedom from seif- 
consciousness. Private lessons. Initial con- 
sultation without charge. 


34 E. 50th St., N.Y.C. 











PL 3-4800 
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New York City Ballet Gives 


Two-Week Season In Chicago 


HE New York City Ballet made 
Tis first appearance in Chicago 

with a two-week engagement at 
the Civic Opera House, beginning 
April 23, and provided a provocative 
and entertaining fortnight for penete 
manes and music lovers alike. George 
Balanchine, artistic director, and Lin- 


con Kirstein, general director, 
brought their entire repertoire, in 
order that the city might have a 


comprehensive view of the company’s 
work. Most of it was new to local 
audiences. Although a large number 
of the leading dancers were familiar 
through appearances with other 
troupes, Many were unknown or had 
been seen in more limited roles. 

The corps de ballet had a refresh- 
ing spirit and verve. The discipline 
and training of the women was high- 
ly commendable, but the men lagged 
behind in technical perfection. What 


was true of the corps was also true 
of the solo dancers. With the ex- 
ception of Andre Eglevsky, who ap- 
pearel as guest artist, and Hugh 
Laing, who confined himself to dra- 
matic roles, there was no male dancer 
who measured up to such performers 
as Maria Tallchief, Nora Kaye, Tana- 
quil LeClercq, or Janet Reed. Chi- 


cago audiences gave the 

enthusiastic welcome. 
The Chicago Symphony's 

jubilee season, under the 


company an 


silver 
direction of 
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NORMA BODANIS 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND SPEECH 
Metropolitan School of Music 


Harrison 7-6893 


KEFALAS VOCAL SYSTEM 


A Revelation To Vocal Art 


524 Fine Arts Building, 410 Ss. Michigan Ave. 





RIZZO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
luctenelinn — 


branches of music 
Kimball Bidg. Chicego 4. mW. 





SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERA CO. 

Vocal Technique Acting Technique 

Song Interpretation Role Analysis 
Member NAT S 

Studie: 512 Fine Arts Bidy., Chicago 5, tl. 

Res.: Livingston { 8- 1287 Studio: WEbster 9- 2705 


RHEA 
SHELTERS 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 


828 Kimball Building 
Webster 9-5220 Chicago 4, 


FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of N.A.T.S. 


ag Kimball Bidg. HArrison 7-7755 
s. Phone: SUperior 7-4200 
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sors NOVIKOFF 


Director of 
BALLET SCHOOL 
Metropelitan Opera House Studio 15 


Classes for children—adults 
1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 
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Rafael Kubelik, came to a 
April 19 and 20. Dvorak’s Second 
Symphony and Schubert's Tenth 
Symphony made up the program. Mr. 
Kubelik showed a thorough relish for 
the Dvorak work, and it had glowing 
warmth in lyric passages and rhyth- 
mic vitality throughout. 

Mr. Kubelik conducted a_ rather 
prosaic performance of Mahler's Das 
Lied von der Erde, on April 5 and 
6, with Blanche Thebom and Richard 
Tucker as the soloists: The mezzo- 
soprano, in particular, sang with dra- 


close on 


matic urgency and skillful use of 
vocal color. 
Two works new to the city occu- 


pied the first half of the orchestra’s 
April 12 and 13 concerts—Norman 
Dello Joio’s Variations, Chaconne 
and Finale, given a spirited reading 
by Mr. Kubelik, and Milhaud’s Sec- 
ond Violin Concerto, with Louis 
Kaufman as soloist. The refined un- 
derstatements of the concerto seemed 
somewhat sterile after the lusty ex- 
uberance of the Dello Joio score, but 
the last movement had life and a 
charming Gallic wit. Mr. Kaufman’s 
performance was a good one. Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh Symphony completed 
the program. Mr. Kubelik’s interpre- 
tation, non-traditional but without do- 
ing violence to the score and vital in 
its over-all 


conception, was among 
the best he has offered during his 
tenure. 

The Saturday night Pop concert 
on April 14, conducted by George 
Schick, departed from routine pro- 
gramming by presenting excerpts 
from Tosca, with Doris Doree, so- 
prano: Leonard 3alsamo, tenor: 
Melvin Bartell, baritone; and Donald 
Gramm, bass, as the singers. 


Beethoven 
Alexander Schnei- 


All ten violin sonatas by 
were presented by 


der and Eugene Istomin in a series 
of three concerts at the University of 
Chicago, on April 13, 17, and 20. 


3oth played with warmth and vitality. 

For the last of their series of three 
concerts in Fullerton Hall, on April 
13, the Siegel Chamber Music Play- 
ers presented the Fine Arts Quartet 
and Clara Siegel, pianist—a_particu- 
larly happy combination—in a_ pro- 
gram typical of the musical soundness 
and ingenuity that has become a hall- 
mark of the series. It included Do- 
hnanyi’s C minor Quintet, Op. 1; 
Piston’s Trio, for piano, violin, and 
cello; Ives’s Hallowe’en; and Schu- 
bert’s Trout Quintet. 

Joseph  Szigeti 
Horszowski offered 
of uncompromising musicianship at 
Orchestra Hall on April 22. The two 
artists played with singleness of un- 
derstanding and remarkable clarity of 
line, phrase, and texture. 

Rudolf Reiners directed the 
cago Symphony String 
its sole concert of the season, at Ful- 
lerton Hall on April 17. The program 
was dominated by a moving perform- 
ance of Gerald Finzi’s cantata Dies 
Natalis, with Miriam Stewart givine 
a glowing account of the solo part. 

The Roosevelt College String Quar- 
tet was joined by Andrés Segovia in 
a performance of Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co’s Quintet for Guitar and String 
Quartet, in Fullerton Hall on April 
18. An innocent bit of musical fluff, 
it was given meaning largely by Mr. 
Segovia’s superb artistry. 

Marian Anderson made her sec- 
ond appearance of the season at Or- 
chestra Hall on April 8. Jan Peerce 
performed with dignity and elegance 
in his recital there on April 15. James 
Melton appeared before a_ sold-out 
house on April 28, and Elena Niko- 


and Mieczyslaw 
a sonata program 


Chi- 
Ensemble in 


laidi, taking over the same stage on 
the following afternoon, sang with 
vocal beauty and controlled fire. 


Albin 
George Schick at the piano, was heard 


Steindel, violinist, with 


in recital at the Blackstone Theatre 
on April 15. 
Elgar’s The Dream of Gerontius 


was sung by the Apollo Musical Club 
at Orchestra Hall on April 16. 

Maria Stoesser showed fine tech- 
nical equipment when she was heard 
in a technically and emotionally tax- 
ing program at Fullerton Hall on 
April 11. Chris Robinson, baritone, 
and Arleigh Peterson, dancer, gave a 
Kimball Hall recital on April 8. 

The Fine Arts Quartet of the 
American Broadcasting Company will 


concerts at 
| a. 


offer a festival of six 
Thorne Hall between June 11 and 2: 
One program each devoted to music 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Brahms and two devoted to contem- 
porary music have been scheduled 
The winner of the ensemble’s recent 
string-quartet composition contest will 
be performed for the first time. Mu- 


riel Kerr, pianist, and Reginald Kell, 
clarinetist, will be among the assist- 
ing artists. Members of the quartet 


are Leonard Sorkin, Joseph Stepan- 
sky, Sheppard Lehnhoff, and George 
Sopkin. 


Louis O. PALMER 





Coach and Accompanist 





v ALDEN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano 


300 W. 23rd St., NYC CH 3-6221 


GREGORY ASHMAN 


“! have never heard an. accompanist who so 
ably supplied the background music. He 
made the =" a part of each number 

h i the solo as an 





-— ~~] docs in a concerto.’ 
Corona Daily Ind., Calif., March 15, 1951 
320 W. 86 &t., N.Y. TR 17-1715 


FLORENCE BARBO U 4 


Assistant to FRANCES PALDA for 4 

Official pianist Cinn. Symphony; Fritz 
Ste oe Faull—Claudia be 

118 E. 54 . 54th S L 5-5481 


“wo BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach and Composer 


Studio—171 W. 71, A. B) 
SC 4-8926 





ears. 
einer 


N. ¥. 23 


usewne - Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
ant of the best accompanists of the present 
—San Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein, 


Ne, 1948 
N.Y.C. 7-4090 


205 W. ‘57th St., 
FREDERICK BRISTOL 


Director Piano; Briarcliff Junior College 
‘ocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of Lacrezia Bori—Eileen erm 

111 ill E. _88th St., N.Y.C. SA 2-0 


“ CAVE-COLE 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Chamber Music and Voice 
Specialist in Piano ye Reading 
205 Ww. s7th § St., 19 Cir 7- 5420 


ome GOMRIE 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Season 1949-50 Branzell, Kipnis, Kuliman 
Faculty: Finch Jr. & Adelphi Colleges 
199 So. Grove St., Freeport, L.1.—FR 8-6235) 


«« EDWARDS 


Coach—Accompanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y.C. CI 7-3287 


rue EVANS 


Coach—Accompanis 
To many noted artists including: 
Richard Crooks vr James Melton 
37 W. 75 St. N. 23 TR 3-1495 


CAROLYN 7: 4 A y 


“vo 


410 W. WwW. 2ath x. NYC 


OTTO GUTH 


Coach-Accompanist 
Faoulty Mannes Music Scheol 
160 W. 73rd St., NYC TR 3-3432 


EDWARD HART 


Accompanist to Kirsten Fiagstad, Ellabelle 
Davis, Dorothy nye Ezio Pinza. 
344 W. dand St., Boke TR 7-4895 


ROBERT PAYSON i | L L 


Coach—Accompanist 


Teacher of Piano 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-6700 





_WA 9-6304 











CARROLL 


HOLLISTER 


Se eire m belldiag 
Arsitthio Now York Recitals 1951-82 


N. Y. Studio: 6 West 75 St. SC 4-1659 


WILLIAM 4 U 6 4 ES 


Coach and Assompanict 
50 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. TR 38-8373 


FRITZ JAHODA 


Coach—Accompanist—Conductor 


420 Central Park W. AC 2-3806 


KIRSCH 


Composer-Pianist 


ERNEST 


Coach-Accompanist to many noted artists. 
Telephone: Fu 8-8 8686 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


iccompanist—Coach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


250 W. 88th St., N.Y.C. _TR 3-1808 


LEOPOLD Mi ITTMAN 


Pianist—Coach & Accompanist 
Available for New York recitals 
69-23 Ingram St., Forest Hills, N.Y. LI 4-1674 


LEON 


POMMERS 


Pianist-Accompanist-Coach 


214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-5497 


coroeR EEVES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 


Available in New York, season 1951-52 
for recitals and coaching 


7ist St., N.Y.C. TR 3-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charles Kuliman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., N.Y.C CI 6-8067 


wm SINGER 


Coach-Accompanist 


338 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 


318 E. 19th St., N.Y.C. 


COLLINS amg 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to ge ows? 


160 W. 73rd St., 23 7-67 


241 W. 


SC 4-5449 


OR 4-4819 


rox WAN 


Pianist — Coach 


Accompanist: Menuhin, Manen 
and others. 


NYC 


Tauber, 


CO 5- 5342 


wee WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 


872 Carnegie Hall, 





1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. LO 5-2431 


























The 


Norrotk Music SCHOOL 
of Yale University 


(Ellen Battell Stoeckel Trust) 


at NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
(1300 ft. elevation) 


JUNE 21— AUGUST 1 


For information write: 
BRUCE SIMONDS, Director, Sprague Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


MIHICH SCHOOL of MUSIC of ATLANTIC CITY 


Established 1940 . . . Marta M. Bayer, Director 
Residentially located near beach and boardwalk 


PRIVATE SCHOOL—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Students trained professionally. © | Piano—Voice—Ear Training—Theory 
—Solfeggio. © Opera Repertoire and Coaching for Artists—Languages. 
Practice Studios for Residents. ° Special Courses for Children. 
SUMMER TERM NOW—WINTER TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 


For further information write Secretary 


4301 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JANET D. SCHENCK, DIRECTOR 


Bachelor of Music Degree; Master 
Applied Music, Theory, Composition, Musicology, an 
Education. Diploma and Post- Graduate Diploma. 
Courses for Non-Professionals. Preparatory 


1951 Summer Session and Master Classes, June 11-August 3. 


238 East 105 Street New York 29, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr.. President 
Bachelor of Music in 24 Flelds— 
Master of Music in 23 Fields 
Member National Association Schools of Music St. Louis 5, Missouri 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and DANCE. 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 60. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 

















Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


UTHER A. RICHMAN, Ed.D., Mus. Di nd Dow of F 
Ketabiished Teel. Opersted under ‘susplocs’ Chstawath Ieethiute ot Tine Aree! 
University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music. Summer School, y-% 18-july 28. 
diplomas, certificates. Dormitor' 10 acre campus. 


C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. MA, Highland Ave., and Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


--- with 
Degrees, 


ee lie 
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The Cleveland Institute of Music 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 3411 Buclid Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


65th year. Faculty ef 135 artist teachers 
Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 
Send for free catalog. John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 589 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 4 














PHILADELPHIA ene ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Oth Sea Chartered 


8 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY — er CeADII T P 
serine aoe nll — NG 0 DIPLOMAS ane Peqnees 


Stage Direction e 
Jani Szanto, President-Director, 1617 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


| OOSEVELT COLLEGE 
} SCHOOL of MUSIC 


BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
: Front Street, South Campus, a Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Sch. Mus., and B.A. with music major 
For information write: Harold W. Baltz, Director 














lied and Theoretical Music, Composition, Musicology, 
fog Musie Education. Bachelor of Music and Master of 


Music degrees. 
Write for bulletin 


430 S$. Michigan Ave.—Chic 5, 
Phone: WAbash 2-3580" 

















RECITALS 


(Continued from page 24) 
other groups in the choir. Even so, 
one heard far more of the detail of 
the great contrapuntal choruses than 
one does in the swollen, nineteenth- 
century style performances with full 
orchestra and gigantic chorus. 

The vocal soloists were Phyllis 
Curtin, soprano; Belva Kibler, alto; 
William Hess, tenor (Evangelist) ; 
Karl Brock, tenor (Peter and the 
arias); Paul Matthen, bass (Jesus) ; 
and William Warfield, bass (Pilate 
and the arias). The instrumental solo- 
ists were Dorothy De Lay (the con- 
certmaster) and Ilse Scheffler, vio- 
linists; Nellis De Lay, cellist; Murray 
Panitz and Anabel Hulme, flutists; 
Lois Wann and Konstantin Epp, obo- 
ists; and John Beaven, organist. 

The performance as a whole was 
deeply impressive, for Mr. Mendel 
and his artists were wholly devoted 
to the music and they did not impose 
upon it either personal or aesthetic 
extraneous elements. Miss Curtin, Mr. 
Matthen, and Mr. Warfield gave the 
most accomplished vocal perform- 
ances, although the others, and notab- 
ly Mr. Hess, were wholly attuned to 
the style and mood of the work. The 
accompaniment to the recitatives, 
which Mr. Mendel limited to chords 
of one-beat duration, instead of hav- 
ing them held until a change of har- 
mony, seemed choppy at first, but 
later seemed smoother. This innova- 
tion unquestionably contributes to the 
clarity of the narrative, but it re- 
mains questionable in the "mind of this 
listener. The tempos were invariably 
broad enough to allow everything to 
be heard, yet they were never slug- 
gish. The Cantata Singers and their 
conductor proved themselves worthy 
of devoted public support in this self- 
less performance of one of the half- 





dozen greatest religious works we 
have. 
R. S. 
Branscombe Choral 
Town Hall, May 3 
The Branscombe Choral, Gena 


Branscombe, director, sang a program 
of popular choral works in its an- 


nual Town Hall concert. Assisting 
artists included Lee Cass, baritone; 
Walter Griffith, horn player; and 


George Wilson, organist. Ruth Harsha 
was the choral accompanist, and Leslie 
Harnley accompanied Mr. Cass’s solo 
offerings. —N. P. 


Vassar College Choir 
Hunter College, May 4 


FE. Harold Greer directed the Vas- 
sar College Choir and Madrigal 
Group in a program of works by 


Taverner, Josquin des Prés, Lassus, 
Morley, Weelkes, Couperin, Bach, 


Brahms, and Poulenc. Ruth Gevalt, 
soprano, and Pauline Pierce, con- 
tralto, were the soloists in Couperin’s 
Troisieme Lecon de Tenebres. 


ie 


Marymount College Glee Club 
Town Hall, May 4 

Hugh Ross led the Marymount Col- 
lege Glee Club in a program of music 
by Palestrina, Buxtehude, Berlioz, 
Brahms, Wolf, Granados, Vaughan 
W illiams, and Hermann rs etzler. The 
singers were assisted by George Vol- 
kel, organist; Robert Henry, pianist; 
and a string "ensemble. 


—N. P. 


Rhea Jackson, Soprano 
Town Hall, May 6 

In her first New York recital since 
1947, Rhea Jackson revealed a voice 
and technique of unusually fine qual- 
ity and musicianship that was basic- 


ally sound and tasteful. The voice, 
of medium size and lovely texture, 
was smoothly produced. Miss Jack- 


son sang on pitch, with fairly clear 
diction, and with equal ability in sus- 
taining a legato and ne egotiating fiori- 
ture. Her spinning pianissimo tones 
in the upper register were quite re- 


markable, and when they were mog 
in use, as in Marietta’s Lied frop 
Korngold’s Die Tote Stadt, her Sing. 
ing sounded exceptionally beautify 
The voice was also capable of some 
climatic power, and Miss Jackson 
was wise enough not to force it be. 
yond its natural capacity. Interpre. 
tatively, the soprano seemed to up. 
derstand the fundamental style an 
mood of her songs, and she phrased 
music ally, but without always project 
ing their full emotional content. 

The list of composers represented 
in the program included Scarlatti, 
Paradies, Handel, Wolf, Hahn, Bizet. 
Debussy, Chabrier, Saminsky, Ravel, 
Quilter, and Hageman. The soprano’s 
command of the many languages be. 
sides English in which she sang— 
Italian, German, French, Yiddish, and 
Hebrew—was adequate. Martin Rich 
was the accompanist. 


RK. E, 


Bjoern Andreasson, Violinist 
Piero Weiss, Pianist 
Times Hall, May 7 


The large audience that came to 
hear Bjoern Andreasson and Piero 
Weiss play four sonatas for violin 
and piano bore witness to the esteem 
these two young musicians have cre- 
ated for themselves in the three sea- 
sons they have been heard in New 
York. They have an excellent musi- 
cal rapport, and they play with utmost 
simplicity, dedication to the music, 
taste, and intelligence. The program 
was what one would expect from ‘wo 
artists whose concern is the enjoy- 
ment of great music and not virtuosic 
display. It consisted of Mozart's 
Sonata in A major, K. 526; Hee- 
thoven’s Sonata in G major, Op. 6; 
Debussy’s Sonata; and Schubert's 
Sonata in A major, Op. 162. 

Mr. Andreasson and Mr. Weiss 
played the Mozart sonata with nicely 
adjusted volume and quality, sensi- 
tive phrasing, and rhythmic accuracy 
Their playing of the headlong finale 
with its purring exchange of scak 
passages between the two instruments, 
was especially deft; the music really 
sang. In contrast, their performance 
of the Beethoven sonata seemed a bit 
overcautious, but in the Debussy music 
they regained the interpretative free- 
dom and eloquence they had revealed 
in the Mozart. It was not an espe- 
cially brilliant performance, but it 
was full of color, imagination, and 
fine detail. In the Schubert work the 
artists displayed a brio and musical 
verve that brought the concert to an 
exhilarating close. Mr. Andreasson 
could develop a smoother bowing tech- 
nique, and Mr. Weiss could be less 
percussive in touch at times, but both 
of them are first-rate musicians. 
Their recital was a wholly pleasurable 
experience. —R. >. 


OTHER RECITALS 


AbLER, violinist ; Town Hall, 


Murray 


April 15 : 

IsopeL pE Marco, pianist; Town Hall, 
April 19. 
ISABELLE CHATFIELD, soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, April 20. 
Ear. Hammer, baritone; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, April 21. 


Dovie MAyLe, soprano; Times Hall, 
April 22. 

Mitprep Morse, contralto; Times 
Hall, April 22. 


ELEANOR WINTER, soprano; Carnegie 


Recital Hall, April 22 


Bricitte Dorores, pianist; Times 
Hall, April 23. 

WittiAmM HAN_ey, violinist; Town 
Hall, April 25. 


Ines ScIMECA, soprano; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, April 26. 

FLORALBA DEL Monte, pianist; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, April 28. 

CREIGHTON ALLEN, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, April 29. 

EvizasetH HAzAM and Dorotrny 
Jonas, duo-pianists; Carl Fischer 
Hall, May 4 

ALEXANDER HUNTER, 
Fischer Hall, May 5. 

GENTRY STEELE, tenor; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, May 6. 


baritone; Carl 
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Plan your advertisement now for the 


EDUCATIONAL ISSUE 


SEPTEMBER 195] 


Advertising 


in the September issue is the most economical and 
effective way of attracting the attention of artists and 
students throughout the country at the very time 
they are planning new programs and arranging for 


new studies. 


The September Issue 


with its many Educational features offers unusual 
timeliness and value to TEACHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
COLLEGES, CONSERVATORIES and SCHOOLS, 
whose advertising messages are read with active in- 


terest long after the issue is published. 


The best means to a successful start in the new season 


Reservations and copy now being accepted. 


Copy deadline August 24, 1951 
STEINWAY BLDG., 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


REDUCED ADVERTISING RATES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL ISSUE: 





ere $450.00 1/8 PAGE ........$ 75.00 
1/2 . 19-0365 00, a ee 60.00 
1/3 | eee hs 180.00 3) Ee Se 50.00 
1/4 gnaw ae 145.00 | rer ere 40.00 
1/6 y ! sgewbees 100.00 























TOSCAMINI’S | “You are the great instrumental ensemble of this age and your 
TRIBUTE | playing brought me exquisite pleasure." (By permission) 


RTUOS! DI ROM 


RENATO FASANO, DIRECTOR : 











Unique Ensemble of 14 Soloists from the Collegium Musicum Italicum 


ON TOUR JAN. 4 TO APRIL 6, 1952 


As of May 10, 1951, engaged by following musical organizations: 





Dumbarton Oaks Research Library & Collection— Washington, D. C. 
Columbia University—New York, N. Y. 
Rutgers University—New Brunswick, N. J. 
Dartmouth College—Hanover, N. H. 
University of Delaware—Newark, Delaware 
New School of Music—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Society of the Four Arts—Palm Beach, Fla. 
Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical—Havana, Cuba 
The Carreno Club—St. Petersburg, Fta. 

The Music Guild—Los Angeles, Cal. 

Tuesday Musical Club—Omaha, Neb. 

Allied Arts Series—Chicago, II. 

Museum of Art Peristyle—Toledo, Ohio 
Women’s Music Club—Toronto, Canada 
Morning Music Club—Ottawa, Canada 

La Societe Pro Musica—Montreal, Canada 
Institute of Arts & Sciences—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ohio Wesleyan University—Delaware, Ohio 
Washington State College—Pullman, Wash. 
The Town Hall Series—Winter Park, Fla. 
Association de Conciertos de Ciudad Juarez—Juarez, Mexico 
Ellison-White Series—Portland, Ore. 
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Also engaged by 25 Community Concert Associations 





A FEW EN ROUTE DATES STILL OPEN IN ALABAMA + LOUISIANA + TEXAS - IOWA 
ILLINOIS + WISCONSIN + MICHIGAN - OHIO + PENNSYLVANIA + NEW YORK 


WanactuEnt 8 . BOOKING DIRECTION 
ALBERT MORIN! COPPICUS, SCHANG & BROWN, INC. 
119 West 57th Pheel 
Aocw PNY 


Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57TH STREET » NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





